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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
YOU TO FURTHER THE 
STUDY OF ARID LANDS 

The University of California at 
Riverside is embarking on an ex- 
tensive research program on arid 
hinds, and DESERT readers can 
con tribute to this significant proj- 
& i Scientists at Riverside are in- 
tensively studying the lamia, flora, 
g* 'logy, climatology, geography, 
sods, agricultural and economic 
features of arid lands. These 
studies also include man's adap- 
tation to a desert environment by 
anthropologists and nrchecilogists. 

The establishment of the Philip 
L. Boyd Research Center in Deep 
Gaitvbn near Palm Desert has pro- 
vided "a living laboratory of des- 
ei i plants and animals." Research 
is now underway on the desert big 
hi n il sheep; an old Indian n ail; 
the behavior of frogs and toads 
when the desert streams dry up; 
ami numerous other studies of 
pi uit ami animal adaptations to 
(1 n il. conditions. 

In addition, the world renown- 
ed Citrus Research Center and 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
^formerly Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion) is conducting research on 
d: seaet soils, agricultural use of 
a id lands and plains and animals 
suitable for agriculture in these 
ai eas. 

If these and other research pro- 
g i ms are to be supported prop- 
el ly, a large expansion of library 
rt sources is required. Items of in- 
terest are diaries of persons who 
h ive spent some time on the des- 
ei t, reports of government and sci- 
entific agencies, accounts of early 
ti ivelers and voyages to arid and 
o her regions, archeological and 
anthropological studies of the civi- 
li a lions and peoples, and the ag- 
ricultural and economical devel- 
opment of arid lands. 

The University of California 
Riverside Library has benefited 
fi rm many valuable gibs in die 
pist. DESERT readers who have 
material which falls within the 
cl issifications of the preceding 
p nagraph may further the research 
pingrams by contributing n later i- 
a . to the library. Readers should 
contact: Edwin T. Coman, Jr., 
University Librarian, University of 
( ilifornia, Riverside, California. 

Prospective donors should give 
Si me indication of the material 
they wish to give. Coman requests 
thai gifts not be sent in without 
fi si communicating with him. 
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by Orm Ara@ld 



As a private research I asked 100 desert dwellers to name 

10 species of cacti (of which there are some 1500). Eighty- 
eight of Lhem couldn't do it. And seventy-one listed yucca, 
century plant and ocotillo. which aren't cacti at all. Best 
informed was a 90-pound ex-school teacher from Milwaukee 
taking a TB rest cure. Unlike most, she had no television set; 
she was an eccentric, she read books. 

* 

Desert climate is perfect, thermometers to the contrary 
notwithstanding (you can't trust these fool inventions). "Even 
the blows are beneficial," Bob Tucker told me from his ranch 
house porch. "I never have to de-horn my cattle; just drive 
them through the windy Pass. Wind and dirt quickly sand- 
paper off their horns." ; 

1 cannot condone those silly, shallow persons who go nuts 
about rock hunting on the desert. I only go half nuts. 

Nowhere else on earth is Night as impressive as when 
enjoyed from the top of a desert mountain. There, the earth 
turns velvet, the sky hovers close. Stars are almost intrusive 
with their brilliance, sparkling like bits of splintered glass. 
And the moon? A miracle — not for human colonization, but 
for human dreams! 

★ 

Strangers have weird misconceptions about the cli- 
mate on our desert. All they can envision is heat. It 
does warm up some, but the main manifestation is lack 
of moisture, an extreme dryness. Also it ean get very 
cold indeed. Last January, 1!) inches of ice formed all 
over Lake Mead. Dry Ice, of course. 

* 

It happens that I live in the world's greatest oasis (and 
shame on you if you don't know its name) where private 
swimming pools are as common as bird baths, which they 
often serve as. "Here," says my banker neighbor Herb Leg- 
gett, "we desert rats have learned that pool water not only 
gives people (i.e. guests) ravenous appetites but stimulates 
their thirst — for everything except water. The poolside con- 
sumption is unbelievable. After serving as bartender, life- 
guard and mopper upper, you conclude that a swimming pool 
is a thing of beauty and a joy for others." 

★ 

Seems that Red Baincs, who lives in a cactus forest north 
of Tucson, was having a little domestic trouble. He walked 
into town and asked a lawyer if there was any way to avoid 
paying alimony. "Yes sir, two ways," the attorney answered 
him. "One — stay single. Two — stay married," 

* 

/ get bored with people who keep saying the United States 
was founded on Plymouth Rock. Fact is, our Southwestern 
desert region had white towns, schools, taxes, churches, ju- 
venile delinquency, all the glories of civilization at least 80 
years before the Pilgrims sailed. 

★ 

"I wouldn't mind putting away something for a rainy day," 
avows my desert -rat friend Ladd Hay worth, who lives Back 
of Beyond, "if only I could find a clear day in which to do it." 

* 

The USA now has 185 million people — a new citizen every 

1 1 seconds. Unless we have devastating war or equal, by the 
year 2,062 America will be one solid city from coast to coast. 



(That's no exaggeration.) I'm thankful I live in Mi century. 
My great grand-kids won't even have a desert to flee to. 

★ 

Here's an advertisement [ saw recently, seeking men to 
work in our desert regions: "Wanted— young, skinny, wjry 
fellows not over 18. Must be expert riders, willing to risk 
death daily. Orphans preferred. Wages $25 a week." It was 
in a San Francisco paper dated I860, trying to build up the 
Pony Express. 

"Collector of Internal tie venue" is correct for a cer- 
tain gent of. importance in April. But an edge-of-the- 
desert citizen in Arizona, who operates a car washing 
business, has this sign out: "Collector of External 
Residue." ^ 

"I ain't heard much about Frank Sinatra since Kennedy 
went into office," avers Bedrock Tucker, up in Nevada. "This 
1 figger is one of the solid accomplishments of jack's admin- 
istration." 

* 

Somebody in Buffalo, N.Y., mailed a letter addressed 
simply: "Scorpion-Selling Place. Arizona." That was good 
enough: it went directly to my good friend Dr. Herb Stahnke, 
Arizona Slate University's famous poisonous animals expert. 

★ 

Along about now I have an impulse to hide my head under 
the desert sand. That's an ominous cloud boiling up over the 
horizon, a horrendous smoke cooked up by bureaucrats back 
in Washington half a century ago. ll gets bigger and blacker 
every year. 11 wasn't meant to be like this. In fact, when it 
was first started a very astute but erroneous prophet said, "The 
income tax will never affect anybody except the very rich." 

* 

Him who has, gits. Uncle Sam, for instance. 

+ 

What can we do about the outrageous national debt, about 
inflation, bureaucratic waste and confiscatory inflation? Old 
Man Give-A-Damn Jones, aging rockhound who is wiser than 
he looks, came up with this answer: "We can raise such 
high-hoppin'-hel) with our Senators and Representatives that 
the noise will echo all over the nation, pretty soon we'll have 
a parade of protests that'll force reform!" 

Okay, let's start! I'm writing three powerful desert neigh- 
bors about it today — Goldwaler, Hayden and Rhodes. 

Spring on the desert? . . . Spring, with flowers? . . . As 
nowhere else in the world! A magnificence! A contrast. A 
fantasia of color and form. A Persian carpet of beauty and 
inspiration. Thank You, Lord. Ill 




"Unidentified touriils. Bearing, two seven lero." 



J 
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NEW TRAIL BIKE FROM 
JAPAN: You can't really call 
the Honda Trail 50 a power 
scooter in the strict sense of 

the word. Wheels and tires at 17- 
inch diameter are much bigger than 
average for a scooter. Yet, the ma- 
chine is definitely aimed at the 
buyer who wants an off-trail climber. 
It has several interesting features, 
for example, the three-speed manual 
transmission can be locked in any 
gear. U has a complete electrical 
system, from mm -signal indicators to 
a liny light that glows when the 
ignition key is turned on. Starting 
ii by a kick-lever. Hydraulic shock- 
absorbers are mounted front and 
rear. 

The 5 -horsepower engine starts 
easily; fuel tank capacity is one gal- 
lon. The low-gear ratio is a fantastic 
S2- to I ! Top-speed with this low- 
geared ratio is about 25 mph. You 
tan literally stand this bike on its 
tai), and it keeps right on climbing. 
The Honda Trail 50 has both front- 
wheel brake, operated off the handle 
bar, and a loot-pedal control for rear- 
wheel brake. 

1 tested the Honda in some of the 
toughest desert country around. My 
first impression was that it rides 
super-soft for a trail machine — yet 
when you give it the gas, it zips right 
up steep grades and over small rocks 
and bushes with ease. Low gear has 
all the power you'll ever need, be- 
lieve me. Steering response is good. 
My only complaint here is that I 
could not turn the Honda sharply. 

Only serious drawback to the 
Honda as a trail machine is, of course, 



NEW IDEAS fo 




RT LIVING 



By DAN LEE 




the overall size. It is quite a bit 
longer than other trail bikes— which 
may be a problem when packing the 
bike in sedan or station wagon— or 
when packing in over unridable 
places on the trail. All in all, though, 
the price tag of $275 is amazing when 
you consider the extra equipment 
that is standard on the Honda Trail 
50. Literature can be obtained from 
American Honda, Dept. 62-1, 4077 
West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 19, or 
from Honda of Arizona, Dept 62-1, 
1333 E. Camelback Road, Phoenix. 



COMPACT, PORTABLE 
HEATER: Rustling up drift- 
wood for a fire gets harder 
every year. And without a 

fire, winter nights in the desert can 
be as cold as they are anywhere else. 
After looking over just about every- 
thing in the small portable-heater 
class, I ran across the Tilley. This 
handy liule unit burns kerosene, and 
is actually a radiant-type heater. It 
is available in many sizes, of course, 



but my favorite is the R-55. This size 
holds a lull gallon of kerosene — 
enough lo put out a solid 3000 Blu's 
of heat for 48 hours— about equal to 
two or three butane burners in a 
small nailer, all going at once. We 
tested this heater a l home in large 
rooms, outdoors in a big tent, and in 
the garage on a cold night. 

The big reflector throws off a start- 
ling amount of heal, and even though 
the mantle glows red-hot all the time, 
the reflector remains cool. Even the 
screen-guard stays cool! All die heat 
is thrown outward, and at a distance 
of six or seven feet the rays are con- 
centrated. 

The Tilley will heat a 16x1 8-foot 
room in 20 minutes, with no outside 
help. It will warm a big 9x9-h>ot tent 
in five minutes. And in anything 
smaller, like a camper or trailer, it'll 
positively drive you out! 

This new heater burns clean with 
no smoke, no odor. 

The Tilley sells Tor $20.95 in a 
2000 Btu model; $39.95 (R-55) in 
i he 3000 But model. While ihe Til- 
ley is truly a remarkable heater, f 
disliked the clumsy starting proced- 
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Photo Album of 
Yesterday's Southwest 




... the New Year's 
Most Talked-About Book 

197 outstanding early-day pictures 
of America's desert frontier os It 
really was ... In a rich black-and- 
gold embossed binding. 

Send for a free Illustrated folder 
describing this new richly-printed 
200-page volume. 

$15 (plus 25c mailing charges; California 
residents also add 4% sales tax} 

By Mail From: 

DESERT MAGAZINE BOOK SHOP 
Palm Desert 2, Calif. 



Land Rover 

4-Wheel Drive 
8 Speeds Forward 

The only vehicle in the world you 
can trust to stay out of garages. 

Hall Motors 

Phone OV 9-8440, Riverside, Calif. 



i 



HICKORY FARMS OF OHIO 

"BEEF STICK" 

"No Pepper" 
"No fiorlie" 
"No Ytn.oer" 
"No Pork" 

• FOR SPORTSMEN • 
A MUST for Fishing, Hunting, 
Camping, Picnics, Booting, Pock- 
ing Trips — Because of its long 
lasting freshness — will keep with- 
out refrigeration. 

Guarantee of Satisfaction 
and Safe Delivery 

No Charge for Moiling 

100% Pure Beef 

Hickory F«ms of Ohio 
Western Division 
P. O. Box 3306, Vert Nuys, C.I. 

Approx. 4 lb, beef sticks ore $5.98 eo. Includ- 
ing all packing ond moiling. Send check or 

money order, 
Pleose ship me_ Beef Sticks at $5.96 ea. 



Customer 



Old C ustamer 



TO: 



Send a gift that is "Deliriously Different" 



ure. An alcohol-soaked wick is used 
to pre heat the mantle for about five 
minutes. For an extra six bucks you 
can have an instant-lighting attach- 
ment, and I recommend it. 

The Tilly heater converts to a ker- 
osene floodlight by simply removing 
one head and replacing it with an- 
other. This lamp-head attachment 
sells at $7.95, and throws off a light 
strong enough to Rood an entire 
campground, though not as brilliant 
as the white-gas variety. Tilley beat- 
ers have been sold in England for a 
hundred years, but in the U.S. they 
are still fairly new. The so!e West 
Coast distributor is K. W. Klessig, 
8766-D East Valley Blvd., Rosemead, 
Calif. 



SANITARY CAMPSITES: As 

any camper knows, when a 

group of people get together 

in the open spaces for a 
week's stay in the desert, toilet facil- 
ities pose a problem. It isn't always 
possible to build a permanent type 
installation. The Mackenzie Com- 
pany sent over a folding, tough card- 
board toilet frame that can be used 
with a plastic liner and chemical dis- 
infectant. The unit sells for a low 
$3.95. It is sturdy, well-built, and 
offers a better solution than long 
walks into the brush. It not only 
provides the comforts of home, it 
eliminates odors and the danger of 
pollution to the campsite. It weighs 
under 4-pounds, has a tight-fitting 
lid, and inexpensive refill kits of san- 
itary plastic liners and deodorants 
allow re-use of the Disposamode. 
From: E. W. Mackenzie Co., P. O. 
Box 24-D, Fairmont Station, El Cer- 
rito, Calif. 



HOUSE ON WHEELS: 

Campers for light trucks con- 
tinue to be popular for desert 
travel. Most everyone is fa- 
miliar with the camper unit that 
bolts onto the bed of a pick-up truck. 
The new breed is called a "house- 
car," the truck chassis is purchased 
bare, with no bed. Foundation rails 
are then welded onto the chassis and 
the camper is built right onto the 
new frame, making it an integral 
part of the truck. The advantages 
usually set forth include a lower 
overall silhouette for the camper. 
There is more floor space, because 




ROLL -A- LONG HOUSE CAR — BOLTED DIRECTLY 
TO FRAME AFTER TRUCK-BED IS REMOVED 




TILLEY KEROSENE HEATER 



the truck bed does not interfere with 
design. The camper body, bolted 
down securely everywhere, provides 
a more rigid fixture for travel over 
rough roads on lengthy expeditions. 

One of the newest models to hit 
the market is the Roll-A-Long Sport- 
ster. This unit features complete 
accommodations for five persons, in- 
cluding a dinette, toilet and shower, 
water system, butane stove, light, and 
oven, refrigerator, and other extras. 
Housecars make excellent campers. 
The drawback, of course, is that with 
the unit bolted down permanently, 
the truck is useless for any other duty. 
A housecar provides maximum com- 
fort for specialized duty. The price 
is $2895, from Roll-A-Long, 1242-D 
N. Tyler, EI Monte, Calif, 



GOLFING GIMMICK: More 
golf is played in the Southwest 
at this time of year than any- 
where else in the U.S. A brand 

new item to aid the golfer improve 
his game has just hit my desk, and 
I'm thoroughly intrigued. For $1.25 
the buyer gets a package of three 



UNDISCOVERED WEALTH! 




Buried loot, coins, silver, gold, 
jewelry, battle relics! Transistor 
M< SCOPE detects them all. Used 
world wide by experienced explor- 
ers since 1932. Exciting! Reward- 
ing! Lightweight and supersensi- 
tive, the powerful M- SCOPE offers 
greater depth penetration, over 
JOO treasure -hunting days of 
battery life. From J59.50. Easy 
terms. Guaranteed. Write for the 
FREE illustrated booklet of fas- 
cinating customer experiences. 



FISHER RESEARCH LAB., INC. 

Dept. 2C, Polo Alto, Calif. 



Next Month in 



Special Issue: "Coachella Valley - the 
Changing Desert" 
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Bill lln.v photo 

1962 Invitation 



• To boot Gentle Glen Canyon of the 
Colorado River, 

• 125 miles in colorful Utah. 

• Weekly baat runs ot 3 days. 

• MAY and JUNE 1962. 

• Drive or fly to HITE, Utah. 

• Hike to see RAINBOW BRIDGE. 
. Landing at KANE CREEK, Utah. 

• Visit more points of interest than pos- 
sible on most full week trips; this due 
to 23 years experience; faster baat 
travel, via TURBOCRAFT. 

• Visit Spanish Inscription of 133 (?) 
years ago. Will be submerged by rising 
lake waters in Fall of 1962. 

• Visited only by our guests. 

• Boating fare: $B5. No tax. 

• S25 check reserves a ploce. 

• 100% refunded if cancelled. 

■ $5 fore credit for identifying the above 
photo locale, 

• Come to o Lond of No Worry. 

LARABEE AND ALESON 

WESTERN RIVER TOURS 
Richfield, Utah 



little black tabs, called Spot Shot, cut 
to fit the contour o£ both woods and 
irons. Peel off the backing tape, press 
the tab on the club face, then step 
up to the tee, hit the ball, lift the 
ciubhead and examine the SPOT 
SHOT tab, and you'll find a perlect 
impression of the ball— at the exact 
point of impact. (The soft face of 
the tab retains the impression.) But 
there's more! Now rub a finger light- 
ly over SPOT SHOT tab and the 
impression disappears! Each tab is 
said to be good for up to 100 im- 
pressions. For the golfer who wants 
to learn why he's slicing, hooking, or 
skying, SPOT SHOT may be just the 
thing. An instruction booklet is in- 
cluded in each pack of tlwee tabs. 
From SPOT SHOT, P.O. Box I58-D, 
West Covin a, Calif. /// 



SEALED - BEAM 12 - VOLT 
LIGHTS: For campers, trail- 
ers, or desert cabins without 
commercial electricity, the 

12-volt light can be a boon. One of 
the best 1 2- volt light sources I've ever 
found is the Sea-Lite. Only three 
inches across and a half-inch thick, 
the Sen-Lite is actually a sealed-beam 
unit! Further, the light is guaranteed 
for up to 1700 hours before replace- 
ment is necessary, due to the long 
life of the sealed -beam element. 
Flush - mount or hidden - mount 
models are available in six - volt, 
or 110 -volt. I've used the Sea- 
Lite both in my trailer and in 
my boat and found it excellent. 
It gives more light than you would 
expect from such a compact unit. 
Considering their long life expec- 
tancy, the price of $2.30 each seems 
reasonable. From: Sea-Lite, Swein- 
hart Ecpiipment Sales, Inc., 2900-D 
Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 23. /// 




SEALED-BEAM LIGHTS 




Current Rote 
Dividends 
Compounded 
Semi-Annually 

You can be safe and IBSHHWT 
sure when moiling B 
your Account to First IjpP 
Union where all Accounts ore 
Insured (up to $20,000.00) by 
Security Financial Insurance 
Corp. Deposits postmarked 
by the 20th earn dividends 
from the 1st. 




Write today for your free 
Booklet of 

VALUABLE FREE GIFTS 

nit ran 

SAVINGS & LOAN, INC. 



Dept. 142 

First Union Savings and Loan, Inc. 
6°01 Belair Road, Baltimore 6, Md. 
Please send me free savings incen- 
tives Booklet. 

Name . . , 

Address .... ___ „ 

Cilv Zone Stale 
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THE SHRINES OF KINO 



By CHARLES W. POUER, S. /. 




-HE MORNING we left Phoenix was crisp 
and sunny; beneath a light cloud cover we 
sped south to our Sonora destination. The 
two trucks of our caravan were loaded 
with a week's supply of food and water 
that would enable us to tour the missions 
of tile Sonora River. Since 19()1 commemorated the 
250th anniversary of Padre Kino's death in Magdalena, 
Sonora, our group from the Jesuit high school in 
Phoenix lelt a particular enthusiasm for what might 
seem a gruelling introduction to a vacation. What we 
found was a world of fascination— simple security, un- 
paralleled hospitality, and intriguing history. 

The quasi-expedition comprised three Jesuits: Rev, 
Edwin McDermott, S.J., principal of Rrophy College 
Prep and mission authority; Gustavo Fernandez, S.J., 
acting interpreter; and myself, trail boss, cook, and 
photographer. With ns were four of our students chosen 
for their resourcefulness and maturity; previous trips 



had lauglu that the remote terrain of Sonora is no place 
to tame childish temperaments. As it turned out, our 
selection paid oft. 

Tumacacori National Monument was our first official 
stop. We looked up Michael Becker, the personable 
superintendent, who gave the boys a tew pointers on 
mission architecture and explained the workings of San 
Gayetaiio. Without this visible introduction it would 
have been more difficult to spot antiquities through the 
ruins or restorations along the mission chain to the 
south. 

The normally unpredictable crossing into Mexican 
territory is a familiar procedure to many Southwestern- 
ers. Once equipped with our tourist permits we pulled 
up at the check station just out of Nogales and began 
the puzzling procedure of registering our trucks with 
the authorities. Our Travelall occasioned a dispute as 
to whether it was a station wagon or a truck; the chro- 
mium series number R-100 on the hood decided the 




RUINS OF CHURCH AT COCOSPERA. RESTORATION ATTEMPTS FAILED, AND LOCAL PEOPLE ERECTED SMALL CHAPEl AT RIGHT. 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR: Charles 
W, Polzer, a native of San Diego, 
entered the Society of Jesus in 1952. 
At present he is studying at Alma 
College, Los Gutos, Calif., the the- 
ologate for the California Province 
of the Society. He spent 1958 to 
19fil in Phoenix, where he became 
interested in the history of the Jes- 
uit missions in the Southwest. Fr. 
Polzer worked in conjunction with 
the Padre Kino memorials for about 
two years: "1 hope this article will 
he of same interest to your readers,'' 
he wrote, "if they don't stone me 
and I get out from under my present 
landslide of studies, I'll try to whack 
out a tittle article on Jesuit treasure." 




RAY TANNER DISCOVERS THE SANTOS IN THE SHADOWY CORNER OF THE HUEPAC CHOIR LOFT 



issue as a truck! After we explained our itinerary and 
showed them some of our recently published articles on 
their locale, they displayed a new interest in our adven- 
ture. Graciously they ordered our papers and we were 
off to greet the other Altu—Immigratio signs with a 
confident "Buenos dias, se.nor." 

Turning northeast we left Sonora's Highway 15 near 
Imuris ami geared down for the dusty climb up the 
Sierra de Pinitos to the tiny Cocospera Valley. In the 
afternoon sun the mounded ruins ol Nuestra Senora 
del Pilar y Santiago de Cocospera emerged before the 
anxious eyes of our "explorers," This once magnificent 
structure is rapidly deteriorating into the soils of time. 
To this very spot over 250 years before, bands of fndians 
from the Colorado and Gila rivers rode to join Padre 
Kino in dedicating his new church. 

For years this mission-compound was an outpost on 
the Apache frontier, and consequently was burned and 
ra/ed numerous times. Today the mud-brick and plaster 
facade sags precariously toward the litter- strewn ground. 
Inside the eroded walls two fired-brick arches still encase 
the sanctuary tinged with the bright pigment of Indian 
painiers. Cocospera once withstood Apache marauders 
and empire builders, but now its ruins are only a 
monument to the unstudied destruction of the shovel 
wielded by men who believe in a myth of gold. 

Evening approached as we left the mission of "onion 
mountain." Our planned stop was Cananea where 
Messrs. Donohue and Velasco of the Cananea Copper 
Company recommended we camp at the Ojo de Agua, 
the crystal clear source of the Sonora River, Accepting 
their kind offer, we discovered that the Ojo was also 



the city's Country Club! Our first night was not too 
rough since we had barbecue pits, running water and 
a swimming pool— not to mention the huge kettle of 
homemade tamales added to our provisions. 

Refreshed by the cold mountain air, we departed 
early for the day's drive down the valley. We twisted 
across the barrancas until we saw the little church of 
San Miguel de Bacoachi thrust its lower above the river 
bluffs. While we Jesuits made the customary inquiries 
about the church, the boys cautiously threaded their 
way into the belltower and found the bronze-cast ves- 
tiges of Jesuit mission history, dating back to 1689 and 
1727, A wi/ened iiialroua explained that when the bells 
were first hung on the mission facade each in a niche 
above the other, the happy Indians tugged on the rope, 
and the facade collapsed from the strain! 

Having lost some 2000 feet elevation, our route now 
lay along the river itself. The trucks crossed the foot- 
deep water so many countless times that the brakes were 
soaked beyond use. The unbroken pattern of cattle, 
burros, horses, plots of com, wheat, and beans continued 
through the verdant valley until we reached Chinapa. 
Although Senor San Jose de Chinapa boasted a 313 
year history, the church itself was quite small, obviously 
not the original structure. By now the boys had volun- 
tarily undertaken the precarious job of recording the 
bell inscriptions. But Chinapa offered no access to the 
high -hung bells. So using a mixture ol English, Latin, 
perplexed looks, and pesos, they persuaded a gray-clad 
peon to resurrect a log ladder, missing a lew rungs 
which he promptly replaced. 

Erroneously we speculated that many of these bells 




had been transported from the mission chains to the 
north and west where many bells are missing or missions 
are in ruin. We noticed that seldom did the bells 
register a saint's name corresrxmding to that of the 
mission; in fact the patron of the bell had a mission 
somewhere else along the frontier. Bui we now know 
that no correlation need exist between the patron of 
the bell and the patron of the church. Quixotically 
though, we inquired in Chinapa if the bells oi Senor 
San Jose had come from another church. The little 
throng answered volubly that these were their bells. 
Then it dawned on us that they feared we would take 
their bells and leave the village destitute of a most 
prized possession. 

We crunched through more river bottom until the 
town of Arispe sprawled before us. By Sonoran stand- 
ards this is a near metropolis. Since its historical birth 
in 1646 when Padre de la Canal opened a visita here, 
Arispe has played an important role in the development 
of northern Sonora. its huge stone church was erected 
by Padres, Roja and Mora of the Society of Jesus, and 
only M years after the Society's expulsion in 1767 the 
church became the cathedral of Antonio de los Reyes, 
first Bishop of Sonora, 



Centered in a rich mining area, the church's high 
altar was once adorned with solid silver. Even today 
traces of the cathedral's elegance are evidenced in large 
gilded paintings of Our Lady's Assumption and of the 
saints of the Society. Midway in the nave rests a Span- 
ish-style crucifix reputed to be that of Padre Francisco 
Saeta, the first martyr of the Pimeria Alta, as Sonora 
and Arizona were known in earlier days. 

Arispe showed signs of real civilization with electric 
lines and ice cream merchants. As trail boss I thought 
the roads would improve as we drove down the sun- 
drenched hill—otherwise how could this town have so 
much and remain so isolated? 1 still can't answer that 
question because the roads got worse, not better, and 
things seemed infinitely far away. 

Acting against the advice of my lawyer friend, Paut 
Roca, an experienced Sonora traveler, we jolted down 
to the river and left the cnmino para monies to crawl 
through narrow cuts and cling to rocky buttes. just 
above Arispe the Rio Bacanuche joins the Sonora, so 
our reentry into the river was wetter than before. Even 
when we overshot the actual roadbed we managed to 
find it later downstream. 




CLOISTER OF SAN XAVIER DEL BAC, TUCSON 



It was a wild afternoon, with our teenage drivers 
itching for a little river-bottom drag- race. The road 
worsened; we yearned for the slow but dependable 
mountain road. Adhering to the tested method of stop- 
ping to talk with every vaquero who clopped by, we 
were progressively more discouraged. Finally, 20 kilo- 
meters below Arispe, a vaquero told us that the river was 
impassable. So we slithered across the sand to a couple 
of adobes where we begged permission to cross a farm- 
er's field onto the mountain road that happened to 
drop near the river at his bean patch. 

We were happy with our choice for only a quarter- 
hour. Utterly distraught with the tedium of that 
die wed-up goat-path (we had made far better time in 
the river) , we turned back to the inviting sand. One 
mile more was trail's end; the jeep churned on ahead 
while our truck dozed into the hot sandy ruts. Luckily, 
freeing ourselves was only a 20 minute job under the 
jovial surveillance of a vaquero who characteristically 
rode out of nowhere. Had we been stranded without 
the powerful assist of four-wheel drive, I'm sure our 
vaquero would have rescued us with a team of burros— 
manana perhaps, but rescue nonetheless. 

The sinking sun now bathed the bright soils with 
deeper shades. We scampered on to Sinoquipe via the 
mountain road which had now leveled out on a plateau. 
The trucks detoured into Sinoquipe just as the Mexican 
housewives were stoking up the fires for supper. In a 
few minutes some town's folk learned that we were 
Jesuits there to visit the mission. And all that remains 
of Padre Casta nos' church is its graceful tower, whose 
five bells tolled commandingly as we prepared to take 
pictures and make preliminary checks. 

Within minutes our band was surrounded with some 




200 



villagers who bad tome to say hello! Like boys 
anywhere the climnacos showed our teenagers how to 
negotiate I he tricky passage 10 ihe belli y landings. The 
castings ihey saw there dated hack to lfiH7 and 1734— 
enough of a reward for a hard climb. While 1 surveyed 
the Travelall lor the evening menu, Mr. Fernandez was 
conducting a small catch ism class in the only standing 
remnant of tiie mission building. 

We lefi the smiling population of Sinoquipe alter 
do/ens of introductions to members ol its aristocracy, 
which included two who proudly knew a store of 
English words. With the la! I of night impending, where 
were we to camp? The abundant waters of the Sonera 
filter beneath the sands north ol Siuocpupe and fre- 
cpiently do nut well up along the but her course of the 
river. Eventually the out-buildings ol Hanamichi loomed 
in out head lights: b\ cighl o'clock we threaded the 
narrow avciiiclas lined witli silent faces. Having bought 
some gasoline, we embarked on what seemed a hopeless 
tpiest. lor rest. Once beyond the village complex and 
past the permielci ol lequil la-led parties, we found some 
open ground and stopped. It was our hardest night, 
but no one complained ol cold loud, mounds of ants, 
or browsing call le. 

Morning dawned wonderful no matter how poor had 
been the night. We broke camp and backtracked to 
the little town of Huepat. The mission we witnessed 
H|as unimpressive Irom the exterior, but inside the or- 
nate ceiling ol carved mescpute beams left a distinct 
impression on us, Cast oil in a choir-loll corner were 
several dusi encrusted saiitox, all carved wood from an 
early time. Rarely did we see many such santos reck- 



lessly lorgotten. Here the boys discovered a shiny bron/e 
bell Veputed to be 500 yeais'ulcl, imported from an old 
Spanish church. 

It was nearly nine o'clock when the Travelall turned 
past ihe field headcpiarters of the Mexican Nuclear 
Energy Commission in Ac ouch i. We halted beside the 
strange edifice ol San Pedro de Aconchi. But even 
stranger inside, we gazed on the black corpus attached 
to the cross over the main altar. The contrast was so 
striking against the lime- white walls that our younger 
companions re I erred to this as "the Church of the Black 
Christ." 

Village legend claims thai the crucifix was salvaged 
from the mission after it was razed by Apaches; the 
black color is just an effect of the fire. But close exam- 
ination shows I his crucifix has been finished in black 
and clothed in a white skin. ^Vriatever the true tale, 
the Black Christ of Aconchi highlighted the anomalies 
of our adventure. 

Dryness and heal became noticeable lor the first time 
as we followed the falling river's course. Baviacora 
greeted us next through the shimmering heat waves. 
While Fr. MeDermotl prepared to celebrate Mass, the 
mission hell summoned the free Mexicans, who filed 
into the narrow nave. There is something inexplicable 



IE FT; SAN PEDRO DE ACONCHI, WITH ITS AUSTERE FACADE. 

CENTER: THROUGH THE WEATHERED ARCHWAY OF 
AN ANCIENT ADOBE WAlt, THE lONElY TOWER OF SINOQUIPE 

GUARDS THE SONORA RIVER. 
RIGHT: THE STONE CHURCH OF lA ASCUNCION DE ARISPE 
WAS BUILT AT THE TURN OF THE 18TH CENTURY. 
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in realizing thai Mass is again lo be celebrated where 
three centuries before the Indians first heard the In- 
tyoibu ad uilarr Dei spoken by a member of the same 
religions order. 

Having hunted up some scrawny limes (the best 
(hirst quencher) in it pia/a refreshment stand, we 
rumbled out of Baviacnra. We watched the river slant 
westward as we climbed into the mountains. Onee we 
pulled aside to observe a ring of horses trot around a 
high heap 6:f grain, Below the Indians chained an 
unfamiliar melody to keep time with the horses' hoofs; 
apparently ihey were thrashing the grain the same way 
llieir ancestors had been taught by the agriculturally 
minded Blackrobes. 

Finally, our two trucks rolled into Masochahui, junc- 
tion for Cumpas and the cities of Souora's northeastern 
sierra. Here we would have turned, but the three days 
of travel over the rough terrain and sharp-stone roads 
had worn down the caravan tires so rapidly that we 
short circuited our itinerary lor Hermosillo and eventu- 
ally the Altar valley. Reluctantly we took the fork for 
Ures and climbed up the mountain pass until the 
Sonoia was lost in its western curve. 

Although the pass topped out at 10(10 feel, the vista 
seemed like i 0,000. F very where drouth had scorched 
leaves from trees and the brush had sulleietl the brittle 
death of thirst. Mountain springs left chalky traces of 
morclani moisture; the few hovels lhat clung on rocky 
promon lories were closed or abandoned. Relief came 
with the long grade back to the valley floor— a welcome 
change from the harrow hairpins of the Parajitos. 

The pin-sized glint of light we saw in the broad river 



delta marked Ures, our next slop. San Miguel de los 
Ures, the twin towered church on ihe plaza, is of more 
recent construction; its bells date only to 1852. But this 
bustling hack-country metropolis points to a mission 
origin of Ili-ifi. .Since we feared more trouble witli river 
sand if we turned north into l he Sail Miguel Valley, 
we pressed on to Hermosillo over the wide and rela- 
tively level highway. It was a joy to heat the tires hum 
on the pavement of Highway 15 alter three days of dirt 
and rock. 

The fust half ol our Mexican adventure came to a 
surprising close. Tired, dusty, and hobolike, we wand- 
ered into ihe lobby ol the plush Hotel San Alberto in 
downtown Hermosillo. Our request to see the manager, 
Roberto lloeller, was cautiously granted, liven in our 
grimy attire he recognized us and his keen sense of 
hospitality accurately assayed the weariness of his guests, 
old and voting. Immediately we ivcie conducted to a 
suite lor showers, then a swim, and a dinner of hi lire 
Tampiraiio matchless lor its quality. I had a hard time 
explaining to the boys that we didn't have to rough it 
every night! 

We had visited only a do/en of ihe 120 missions in 
Sonora, And no one who visits even a handful can 
come away without realizing he has witnessed history. 
For today the towers of ihe churches still dominate the 
landscape as they did in the distant past. These churches 
are slid symbols ol ihe Indians' simple faith and central 
pride. The wonder will always he how those lew mis- 
sionaries accomplished so much with so little, indeed, 
since they have gone, ii seems thai time has slopped, 
awaiting their return; liufe has changed in this land 
where so much more t an be done. /// 



A CAVE IN THE CATAUNA MOUNTAINS NEAR TUCSON 



Caving 
Enters 
Its 

Golden 
Era 

By 

Johns Harrington 



OUR MEXICAN helper uttered 
a horrified spine-chilling yell 
from the depths of the cave 
tunnel. My father and I stood pet- 
rified, trying to decide in a few agon- 
ized seconds whether to race down 
ihe juniper- studded desert hillside 
and escape, or to do battle with the 
"thing" in the tunnel that had fright- 
ened the laborer. 

Just then, like a runaway locomo- 
tive in reverse, Pedro came scram- 
bling out of the tunnel on all fours. 
When he reached the larger room 
near the entrance where we stood, 
lie straightened up and dashed down 
the hillside, I had been ready to 
sprint, too, but the silence in the 
cave was tomblike. 

Then Pedro, from the security of 
a large-sized yucca, peered around its 
spiketl leaves and began swearing in 
.Spanish. 



In many years of archeological ex- 
peditions, during which 1 had often 
invaded the world of mystery and 
eternal darkness which lies beyond 
the mouths of caves, nothing had 
ever happened quite like this. My 
father looked at me. I looked at 
Willis Evans, the Indian foreman 
who accompanied us on "digs" 
throughout the Southwest. 

Willis looked solemn, but then 
grinned slowly. Here was the answer. 
II Willis smiled like that, the "thing" 
in the cave was no slithering monster. 
The tunnel in which Pedro was hor- 
rified had been dug by Willis, who 
had moved every inch of earth with 
a small trowel in his search for pre- 
historic remains. 

Curious and a little apprehensive, 
my father crawled in the tunnel. 
Moments later, he rea] speared and 
motioned me to enter. What I saw 
explained Pedro's horror. 



It seems that Willis had followed 
a large crevice filled with dirt as he 
dug into the side of the cave. Ab- 
ruptly, it opened into a tiny room, 
six feet long and possibly four feet 
wide. There, staring at intruders of 
his death chamber, was an open- 
mouthed wild boar— quite dead and 
quite mummified. 

What the poor Mexican said to 
Willis when he was finally persuaded 
to return to the cave is not for this 
record. 

Meeting a mummified boar is 
hardly part of the average day's work 
of the modern cave explorer, but 
sleuths of the eternal darkness inside 
the earth are today in their Golden 
Era, and real adventure is very much 
a part of it. Thanks to modern 
equipment and methods, and pool- 
ing of knowledge, the followers of 
Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer are each 
weekend and holiday finding new 
dark worlds to conquer. Naturally, 
this new fraternity includes a grow- 
ing number of motorists and other 
vacationers. The clan can be rough- 
ly divided as follows: 
SPEL UNKERS, or pure adven- 
turers, who investigate caves for 
the thrill of descending a pit or 



entering a tunnel in search of the 
unknown; and 

SPELEOLOGISTS, who also love 
the quest into tile subterranean 
world for adventure's sake but who 
study geology and plant and ani- 
male life underground on a scien- 
tific basis. 

In addition, of course, are archeolo- 
gists like my father, Dr. M, R. Har- 
rington of the Southwest Museum, 
who spent a lifetime on the under- 
ground trail of ancient men. To this 
kind of cave hunter, caverns and rock 
shelters which are dry prove to be of 
primary interest because it is here 
specimens are best preserved. 

Incredibly, there are now approxi- 
mately 2000 l ed-corpuscled men and 
women of all three "brands" in a 
unique organization with a two-bit 
name— the National Speleological So- 
ciety, established in 1939 with head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C. These 
adventurers seeking new underworlds 
to conquer are scattered in chapters 
(known as "grottos") throughout the 
U.S. 

For the sake of science and to 
comply with the Federal Antiquities 
Act, which protects prehistoric Indi- 



an remains, the job of digging up 
ancient treasures is left to the arche- 
ologists who are granted permits from 
the government. But, each group of 
cavers helps the other. Spelunkers, 
fjr example, locate caverns that may 
contain prehistoric finds and report 
them to museums. Also, they help 
map, photograph, and protect other 
types of subterranean areas. Caverns 
which contain stalactites and stalag- 
mites seldom yield signs of ancient 
man; and yet they possess geologic 
and other wonders that can also be 
destroyed or damaged by vandals, 
unless safeguarded. To help protect 
this underground beauty, cavers must 
obtain a permit from the superin- 
tendent if they wish to investigate 
caves in national parks or monu- 
men ts. 

Speleologists get much help in lo- 
cating new underground paradises 
from bone-digging scientists as well 
as from spelunkers. All members of 
the national society, no matter what 
their special interests, contribute to 
central files which comprise a preci- 
ous source of information. This busi- 
ness of cavern sleuthing has been 
made all the more remarkable by the 
introduction of modern inventions 





UPPER; STALACTITES IN MITCHEU'S CAVERNS 
STATE PARK, CALIFORNIA 

IOWER: ARCHEOIOGISTS AT WORK UNDER- 
GROUND IN GYPSUM CAVE, NEVADA 



ranging from light sieel ladders to 
Army field telephones. 

Just as fishing, hunting, and even 
hiking can be dangerous as well as 
unpleasant if enthusiasts do not fol- 
low the rules, experienced "cave 
men" have valuable words of advice 
for beginners: 

1. Never go "caving" alone. 

2. Always leave information about 
your trip with local ranchers or 
other citizens in case a rescue 
party is needed. 

3. Wear coveralls, cotton gloves, 
and tennis shoes. 

4. Watch out for rattlesnakes, espe- 
cially in cave entrances. 

5. Carry several sources of light, in 
case one fails. The old standby 
is a miner's carbide head lamp 
because it leaves the hands free 
for climbing or carrying equip- 
ment. 

6. Smoke arrows on the cave walls 
which always point to the en- 
trance from which you came, 

7. Stay away from wooden ladders 
which you may find in a cave. 
Too often these have rotted, or 
were insecure in the first place. 

"Never attempt a cave exploration 
that cannot be done easily and safely," 
emphasizes Dr. William Halliday, a 
leader in the National Speleological 
Society. "Also practice rope work and 
rock climbing in advance if you ex- 
pect to investigate a difficult under- 
ground area." 

One compensation of cave-hunting 
is the fact that only a fraction of the 
caves in the U.S. have thus far been 
inspected. Dr. Halliday points out 
that there are virtually thousands of 
caverns in the Southwest alone which 
have not even been touched. 

Dry caves (those most likely to ap- 
peal to the archeologist) are rare in 
the East. They begin to be more 
frequent in the limestone areas of 
Kentucky, and become abundant in 
the Ozark country of Arkansas and 
Missouri; they are most plentiful in 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, and Nevada, While limestone 
provides the most and best caves, 
underground rooms and passages can 
also be found in sandstone and lava. 
These latter caverns, however, are 
usually less interesting to the spe- 
lunker and speleologist because they 
are less colorful. 
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100 KING FROM MOUTH OF A WESTERN CAVE 



"Limestone caves are favorites o£ 
'cave people' who go underground 
primarily for adventure," stresses Lil- 
lian I. Casler, $ veteran "cave lady" 
from Altadena, Calif., "because caves 
of this type usually are larger, and 
contain stalactites, stalagmites, flow- 
stone, rimstone, and other interesting 
formations. 

"On the other hand, lava tubes, 
formed when lava cools on the out- 
side and leaves a hollow shell, con- 
tain no formations whatsoever, al- 
though the tubes may be miles long 
and rough going." 

In their search for sport and for 
increased knowledge, modem "cave 
men" have remarkable and spine- 
frosting experiences. My lather will 
never forget being temporarily trap- 
ped in a cave with a tattooed mummy. 
And I'll always remember being low- 
ered on a rope into what was reputed 
to be a rattlesnake den, but turned 
out to be a hiding place for the 
bodies of murdered pioneers. 

All self-respecting cavers will want 
In admire the beauty ol Carlsbad 
Caverns, but who ever heard of ex- 
ploring by elevator? A little more 
primitive is Lehman Caves National 
Monument in northeastern Nevada. 
And there are many more which are 
unnamed. 

Some would-be cave navigators 
register mixed feelings. I'll always 
recall stumbling upon a little dome- 
shaped chamber 1000 feet up a can- 
yon wall in a lonely and forsaken 
corner of Nevada, only to find this 
note under a rock: 

Date March 1924 . , . to eneybody: 
I think them must be a lot of gold 
some where around her but 1 dont 
want it. I have runed a good pair 
oj shoes now dont. know liow I will 
get down of here. 
With love, 

Axel Swcmen 
Am. Fork Utah 

Any veteran caver will agree that 
this strenuous occupation has its 
bleak moments. But they'll also 
hasten to add that Mr. Swensen or 
any other dauntless cave detective 
will soon be on the trail again despite 
temporary disillusionment. That 
craving lor the mystery and the 
beauty below ground is just about 
incurable. For some time there will 
be new "underworlds" to conquer. 

/// 




An explanation . . . and an invitation 

Johns H. Harrington 
7615 McGroarty St. 
Tujunga, Calif. 

Dear Johns, 

s P 



I will be glad to give you a list of all the commercial caves I 
, know of open to the public and their locations, but publishing locations 



of undeveloped and unprotected caves runs counter to National 
Speleological Society policy. 

There are two reason for this — first, most of our Western caves 
are deep, nearly vertical and therefore highly dangerous to inexperienced 
persons, who could easily find themselves sliding down a steep mud slope 
that ends in a vertical cliff of 30 feet or so, for example. Most of these 
caves are not negotiable at all -without climbing ropes and ladders. 
Second, the vandalism in caves thai have become known to the general 
public has reached staggering proportions in the last few years. Entire 
rooms in some of our most beautiful caves have been completely stripped 
oi all formations within a few weeks when mineral collectors heard of the 
good specimens to be found there. Protective gates have been broken open 
on several local caves and irreparable damage done to the caves 
themselves. We have found through sad experience that preaching cave 
conservation to the public doesn't protect the cave. There are always a 
few who disregard the appeal— and that's all it takes to spoil a cave. 

However, we would be happy to welcome any interested readers of 
DESERT who would like to fry caving for themselves to our trips and 
meetings. We meet on the first Tuesday of every month at the Pasadena 
Public Library lecture room, at 7:45 p.m. Any inquiries could be directed 
to Dick Reardon, 317 S. Fifth Avenue, Arcadia, HI 6-3D43, Erlon Porter, 
6115 Pinecrest Drive, Highland Park, CL 7-4851, or myself. 

Sincerely, 

LILLIAN CASLER 

2041 Meadowbrook Rd. 
Altadena, California 
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ON THE HOHOKAM TRAIL 



By Ih 

Cloyd Sorensen, Jr. . . , A °* ™ PMf four w . in «P there has been 

levensh archeological activity in the desert country 

above the new Painted Rock Dam in southwest Arizona, 

Archeologisi W. W. Was ley and his 

assistants are racing against time and rising 

waters of the normally dry Gila River, to save all of 

historic value that can be saved. 

This area 

is the site of many ruins of the mysterious 
Holiokams ("Those Who Have Gone") , whose 
civilization developed around Christ's time and lasted 
for some 1400 years. Declining, it apparently 
evolved into the culture 
of the present-day Pi mas and Papagos. 

Just north of Gila Bend 
is the site of the Hohokam Pyramid— 
the only such structure in Southwestern U.S. 

The graded road 

runs beyond the Pyramid and the ruins of a stage station 
to a gravel pit (see map) . From 
here you must put you r desert buggy into 
four-wheel-drive. A recently bladed road runs through 
several Hohokam village sites, and on to 
"|umpoll Mountain," which towers over the desert 
plain. A still-visible Hohokam trail leads to the 
Fortified Village atop the hill. 
Ruins of this 700-year-old stone fortress are extensive. 

Climax of a 

four-wheel-drive outing to Dendora Valley is Painted 

Rock Dam and the nearby 
boulders literally covered with Hohokam petroglyphs. 

It is a 70-mile 

round tTip from Gila Bend to the Dam. All the 
precautions of desert travel should be observed. /// 
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DR. W. W. WAS LEY, FIELD ARC HEO LOG I ST FOR ARIZONA STATE 
MUSEUM, LECTURES ON A HOHOKAM CEREMONIAL 
VILLAGE DURING A RECENT TOUR OF DENDORA VALLEY. THE 
HOHOKAMS HAD EXTENSIVE IRRIGATION CANALS 
AND A "MEXICAN TYPE" PYRAMID. 



THE DENDORA VALLEY OUTING PROVIDED SOME DUSTY AND LIVELY 
JEEP ACTION. THIS AREA IS STILL THE HOME OF A 
SMALL HERD OF MUSTANGS AND SOME FERAL BURROS. 





HOHOKAM STONE FORTRESS ATOP JUMPOFF MOUNTAIN. MESA IS 

COVERED WITH RUINS OF MANY 
HOME AND FORT SITES. ALONG THE WINDING TRAIL LEADING 
TO JUMPOFF SUMMIT ARE PETROGLYPHS 
AND A GREAT MANY ONCE-OCCUPIED CAVES. 



EARLY SPANISH EXPLORERS FIRST DESCRIBED THE "PAINTED 
ROCKS." LATER, AREA WAS A STAGE LINE REST STOP, 
AND PASSENGERS WERE ALLOWED TO INSPECT THE "PICTURE GALLERY." 





THE SOLITARY COW-KILLER' 



ONE DAY of a long-ago autumn 
I found myself almost instinc- 
tively journeying toward the 
hill pastures to make my animals 
ready for travel. Next morning, 
while the aroma of the grease wood 
and sumac was heavy on the air, I 
was on my way, bound for die desert 
mountains of Southern California, 

As I rode along 1 came upon little 
parties of Indians. Some were camp- 
ed on the roadside, others were 
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— By EDMUND C. IAEGER — 



trudging along on ponies or in wag- 
ons toward the hill country where 
there was to be a fiesta at San fgnacio. 
These Indians, happy as jays, were 
dressed in bright colors of calicos and 
woolens. 

As they traveled, the old men sat 
on the wagon seats and the women 
and children on straw in the wagon 
beds, while the bigger boys and 
young men rode alongside on ponies. 
Never will I forget that brightly 



dressed, laughing-eyed little girl who 
chewed corn on the cob and kept 
smiling at me. 

For making a journey interesting, 
there is nothing like having a definite, 
worthwhile destination. Up to this 
time f had had none in mind, 
and 1 decided that I, too, would go 
to the fiesta. 

As I neared the reservation at Ca- 
Imilla, a splendid looking young In- 
dian boy of about 16 rode up and 



joined me. He had been away to 
school, he said, and wanted to talk 
to white people so he could learn to 
speak English better. 

Realizing that these young Indian 
boys often are well versed in nature 
lore, I was only loo glad to engage 
Ortego in conversation. 

"See there," he said, pointing to 
the ground. "Don't you see that thing 
crawling in the dust? They are very 
bad, and you must never sleep on the 
ground if you ever see any of them 
around. They bite and sting, and if 
you are badly stung you must die." 

It was a strange looking creature— 
a very large black-bodied ant, with 
abdomen well covered with a pile of 
deep reddish-brown hair— that Ortego 
pointed out to me. 

"What do you call him?" I asked. 

"Some people call him a cow-killer 
and many hereabouts call him man- 
killer, and I think that is the best 
name," said Ortego. "Did you ever 
see a white one that looks like a little 
wad of cotton crawling on the 
ground? The white ones are males 
and the red ones like that one are 
females. There are some man-killers 
too that have wings and some have 
short hair instead of long hair on 
their backs, but I don't think all of 
them sting and make you die, for 
once I was stung and it only made 
my arm hurt like fire for an hour or 
two." 

The small insect was crawling very 
fast and nervously over the ground. 
I dismounted and caught it in my 
handkerchief— an act which caused my 
young Indian friend no little anxiety. 

This was my introduction to this 
queer little insect, Tor though 1 had 
seen the "cow-killers" before, they 
had aroused no special curiosity. The 
statements that Ortego made con- 
cerning them are, for the most part, 
not to be taken as fact. The beliefs 
that he entertained concerning their 
poisonous nature are similar to those 
held by many rural people. 

Though the cow-killers or man- 
killers appear like ants, they are in 
fact solitary wasps. They are plen- 
tiful over a great portion of the arid 
Southwest and may be met with in 
the desert and the mountain foothills, 
and up to at least an altitude of 5000 
feet in the mountains proper. They 
seem to avoid damp places, and spend 
most of their existence on the driest, 
hottest exposures. As they run hur- 
riedly about and display their fine 
velvety coats in the sunshine, there 
are few strollers who have not at 



some lime or other been attracted 
by them. 

Little has been written on the mu- 
tillids, as these insects are properly 
cdled. Entomologists have not so 
far worked out the lull lite histories 
of many of our Western species. An 
opportunity lo contribute greatly 10 
Southwest science awaits the person 
who can devote time to observing 
these creatures and find out some 
definite things about the many ob- 
scure portions of their life history. 

These hard- ho died insects are re- 
markably tenacious to life. If the 
soil is at all pulverized or sandy, a 
man can trample a mutillid, and in- 
stead of this insect suffering fatal in- 
jury, it straightens out its legs and 
moves oJf apparently as spry as ever. 

Because of their slinging proclivi- 
ties, solitary wasps are held in much 
dread by Navajo sheepherders. These 
pastoral people spend a great deal of 
iheir time lying about on the ground, 
even during the daytime, and they 
frequently come in contact with such 
ground-dwelling insects. The mutil- 
lids are not aggressive with iheir 
weapons, as are bees and paper 
wasps, but at times when ihey are 
ruthlessly trampled upon or other- 
wise molested, they do not hesitate 
to bring the long needle! ike stinger 
into use. 

The stinging organ is surely a for- 
midable appearing weapon, and if 
the insect were capable of thrusting 
it into our flesh to its full length the 
injury it might inflict would be con- 
siderable. I have seen a large mutil- 
lid unsheath a stinger fully three- 
eights of an inch long. Only the 
wingless females are armed. 

The males, fully winged, are less 
frequently seen than die females. 

If you wotdd know of the mutillid's 
ability as a "songster" and excavator, 
drop one into a cup into which you 
have placed a little sand. If the in- 
sect is disturbed with a stick, ii will 
set up a high-pitched squeaky hum- 
ming note, resembling the sound 
made by tabbing a wet finger about 
the rim of a wine glass. You will 
notice that as the fine bi nil ike note 
is made, black rings appear at about 
the middle of the furry abdomen. 
These are produced at a time of 
parting of the hairs and the expos- 
ure of the black exoskelelon as the 
rear half of the abdomen is rapidly 
vibrated. The sound is produced by 
the rubbing of a transversely striated 
area on the base of the third abdom- 
inal segment in and out of the second 
segment. The common note of high 
pilch is also used by the female to 



attract a mate. Although I am not 
yet certain, 1 think another note may 
be made by forcing air out through 
the brea tiling tubes or spiracles. 

The great brilliance and promin- 
ence of the eyes of these wasps add 
much lo their appearance of anima- 
tion and intelligence. Father the eyes 
are very efficient organs or else the 
kinesthetic sense is well developed, 
lor when I try to "chase" a mutillid 
into a bottle, it immediately sets up 
an "auger buzz" and tries to hide. 

Escape is often attempted by dig- 
ging into the soil. Burial is accom- 
plished in a remarkable short time. 
This ability to dig into the earth 
quickly is of high importance to the 
female mutillid, for it is by digging 
that she exposes (he cells of certain 
host wasps and finds a place to lay 
her eggs. In a general way it is 
known that these insects are parasites 
on A r ideate Hymenoptera (slender- 
waisted wasps) , but few observers if 
any know much about the exact hosts. 
The adult female searches out a Co- 
coon of a bee or wasp and lays an 
egg on the pupa within the cocoon. 
The egg hatches and the young larval 
mutiilid feeds upon the pupa of the 
bee or was]) until full grown, then 
pupates within the cocoon. At the 
close of the pupa! period it emerges 
as an adult mutillid wasp. 

In making her toilet, the mutillid 
is most fastidious. Brushing and 
combing of the hair are frequently 
engaged in. The antennae are clean- 
ed by bringing the forelegs down 
over them. The same legs are used 
in tombing the head parts and upper 
thorax. The abdomen is brushed 
with the rear legs. 

Facts are scarce concerning the 
feeding habits of the mutillids, I 
have seen the winged males feeding 
on Sowers, but I have never yet been 
able to catch a feeding female. The 
female seems always to be on the 
move and so restless that it would 
appear ihat they never eat at all. 
Doubtless they do eat, and someday 
we will see them in the act. 

There are many species of mutillids 
other than those commonly called 
velvet ants or cow-killers. Some are 
nocturnal and may be taken in great 
numbers about lights in the spring 
and summer. It is a very curious 
thing, though, that in the case of 
some of them we are able lo collect 
only male specimens. Are the females 
really so rare as this would lead us 
to think, or is it that we have not 
discovered them because we do not 
know where they live? The last sup- 
position is probably the true one. /// 
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ATRIP OVER the old plank 
road was one you couldn't for- 
get! For many years this night- 
mare trail linking Holtville, Califor- 
nia, and Yuma, Arizona, was the only 
"highway" across the Imperial Sand 
Hills. But, it was far better than 
the sandy nothing that had caused 
east- west travelers by fool and horse 
from earliest times to detour around 
this barrier. It was the impatient 
automobile that forced the ribbon 
of wood across the dunes. 

This giant sand pile— known also 
as the Algodones Dunes and "Amer- 
ica's Sahara"— is 40 miles long and 
two-to-six miles wide, forming the 
eastern flank of the rich Imperial Val- 
ley. Some of the individual hills in 
this complex rise 300 feet above the 
level of the mesa. 

It is here that the sand buggies 
play today — stripped-down cars with 
huge tires that find the soft sand to 
their liking. And it is here that the 
sand-scoured and sun-scorched rem- 
nants of the old road await the relic 
collector— or the protection of a gov- 
ernment agency. 

"The old road went right over the 
dunes as far as your eye can see," 
the old-timer was telling me, point- 
ing to torn, twisted sections of the 
road built a halE-century ago. The 
planks zig-zagged toward the horizon, 
following the contour of the dunes. 
"For 10 years I traveled those planks," 
he said. "Some mighty interesting 
things happened out there." 

I had gone to Yuma to talk to 
early settlers who remembered the old 
road. Even today, these old-timers 
will stop anything they are doing to 
reminisce over the plank road — it 
took hold of the imagination some- 
how, and one never forgot! 

"Of course," A. J. Eddy was say- 



ing, "the plank road we see today 
was not the first wooden trail across 
the sand." 

Attorney Eddy was a young man 
in the garage business when the first 
planks were laid over the dunes, and 
he told about driving cars for people 
from the East who were afraid to 
tackle the narrow parallel tracks of 
the first wood road. Eddy would 
drive their cars to Holtville, then 
return to Yuma on the Inter-Cal 
train, via Mexicali and Algodones on 
the Mexican side of the border. 

Writing in his new book, When 
the Sands of the Desert Grew Gold, 
Gordon Stuart describes the earlier 
roads: 

"The first attempt at crossing the 
sand hills to Yuma was a brush-mat 
road. Ed Boyde was County Super- 
visor for the Holtville District. Ed 
spent $3500 building the brush road. 
The first few heavy cars that passed 
over the road, ground it to bits. Then 
a cry went out from the taxpayers, 
"wasted money.' The county was 
young and poor, and that was a lot 
of money: but there had to be a start. 
Give Ed Boyde credit for being a 
pioneer; he started something. 

"Next came the planked road. 
Four 2x1 2-inch planks were laid down 
parallel; two on one side, and two on 
the other like rails on a railroad 
track; with cross ties to bind the ends 
of the planks. Wheels of a car ran 
on the planks until they hit a bank 
of sand that had blown in and cov- 
ered the planks; then the car slid off 
the track. It was not difficult putting 
a Model T back onto the track; but 
when a heavier car slid off, the driver 
was forced to wait until another car 
came along, and cars did not pass 
often. There were turnouts at inter- 
vals to allow cars to pass." 



The first plank road— built in 1915 
—was financed in the main by public 
subscription. Frank Gray of Holtville 
remembers that the local merchants 
would go out to the dunes on Sun- 
days to help in the work. Ranchers 
used teams and fresno scrapers to 
level the sand ahead of the planking 
operation. 

Further description of the way this 
job was accomplished is found in 
The Valley Imperial, by the late 
Jesse A. Bunch: 

"The deciding factor came when 
San Diego offered to furnish the lum- 
ber for a direct road through the 
sand hills. Imperial County furnish- 
ed food and paid for haulage from 
Ogilby. A camp was set up at Gray's 
Well, and Valley towns sent workers 
—anywhere from 10 to 50 men would 
show up for daily work, sometimes 
none. But finally, alter six months 
of discouraging work, the first plank 
road was completed." 

It lasted a year. 

In 1936 the California Highway 
Commission built the improved 
plank road. A turnout, eight feet 
extra width, was built approximately 
every half-mile. According to the 
State Division of Highways, the road 





COMPLETION OF THE FIRST ROAD OVER THE DUNES WAS CAUSE FOR CELEBRATION 



A SECTION OF THE IMPROVED PLANK ROAD IN 1916 




was too heavy to be moved easily, 
and the sand that drifted over it had 
to be cleared periodically by teams 
and scrapers. The state spent $85,000 
a year to keep this 7V4 miles of road- 
way passable. 

The most common hazard in trav- 
eling a one-way plank road was to 
meet a car coming from the opposite 
direction. If one of the turnouts was 
nearby, the closest car would back- 
up to it. But, if no turnout was in 
sight— and the drivers could not agree 
as to who was closest to the last turn- 
outs each had passed— then the trick 
was For the cars to pass by keeping 
two of their wheels on the planks 
and two in the sand. 

If a car "went under," out of the 
trunk would come shovels, gunny 
sacks, ropes and perhaps a pair of 
old running boards used exclusively 
for the job at hand. Brush and sacks 
or running boards would go under 
the bogged tires. Then, with "every- 
body pushing," the stuck car would 
be back on the road. 

The "improved" plank road wore 
out in a year, and was replanked in 
1917. But, pavement did not con- 
quer the Algodones until 1926— and 
before that date, if you wanted to 



drive the direct route from Imperial 
Valley to Yuma or vice versa, you 
had to drive over a thin ribbon of 
of wood. 

Carl S. "Dad" Walker knew well 
the hazards of a trip over the plank 
road and was always prepared for 
whatever trouble he might encounter. 
Walker is owner of the Gold Rock 
Ranch and Mine in the Cargo Mu- 
chachos. As we sat around the old 
wood stove in the pleasant living 
room of his home, five miles north 
of Ogilby, he related a trip he, made 
in 1925: 

"I was on my way from Los Ange- 
les to the mine. The road was paved 
as far as Gray's Well, west of the 
dunes, but we still had to use the 
planks through the sand dimes. It 
just so happened that a movie com- 
pany was filming 'Beau Geste' at that 
time, and many sightseers came to 
watch the activities. Before long, 
traffic on the one-way road was hope- 
lessly piled-up for miles. 

"I got out on a turnout as far as 
I could, then gathered some dead 
greasewood, made a fire, and had a 
good steak. 



"In order to clear the road, several 
men would get hold of the lighter 
cars, turn them around and head 
them back toward Yuma, but it was 
2 l /z days before the tangle was all 
straightened out and I could go on 
my way." 

In 1923 the state began extensive 
studies of desert road problems. En- 
gineer E. Q. Sullivan undertook sur- 
veys of the movement of sand during 
windstorms. His research led to the 
location of a permanent road on a 
grade line above the height of the 
smaller faster-moving dunes: and the 
building of a paved road on a fill of 
blow-sand. This feat is recognized 
as one of the most spectacular paving 
projects in America, and it is signifi- 
cant to note that Sullivan's alignment 
and grade line have not been changed 
in 35 years. 

The 20-foot asphalt concrete road 
was started in 1925, and opened to 
traffic on August H, 1920. The sand 
embankment that carries the road 
was constructed with a dragline. Two 
four-horse f res noes leveled and shaped 
the top of the grade and the slopes. 
Only the top three feet of the sand 
fill was watered, and the trucks de- 



livering asphalt concrete ran over 
planks laid on the sand subgrade. 

The State Division of Beaches and 
Parks, with an eye toward preserving 
what Robert B. Hatch, supervisor of 
advance planning, terms "an ingeni- 
ous relic," has applied for Federal 
lands encompassing the plank road- 
some 12,800 acres all told. This is 
roughly the area between the south- 
erly border of the Navy's bombing 
range, and the Mexican border. 

The State has had difficulty with 
this acquisition because Federal pro- 
cedures for the tlisposal of I1LM lands 
ret] u ire that such lands be surveyed. 
Hatch reports that the necessary sur- 
vey is nearly complete and that actual 
processing of the State's application 
should be in progress shortly. 

"With the existing State highway 
running so close to the original," 
said Hatch, "I am sure that the 
contrast will be terrific — especially 
since portions of the plank road are 
rather close to the new highway." 

The acquisition of Federal lands 
is a slow process. Hatch's best guess 
is that the people of California will 
once again own the historic wooden 
road by September, 1962. /// 
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Gold, Greed and a Grave 

By CLYDE FORSYTHE* 



WE HAD DRIVEN across the sage-grown 
flats of Holcomb Valley to the edge of 
the deep forest, and at a signal from 
Uncle Mac, stopped in the shade of a 
huge pine tree. The grizzled, gaunt old 
miner climbed out of the front seat and 
slowly set off into dark depths, and no sound except the 
crunch of our shoes in the gravel disturbed the silence. 
At long last, near the foot of a low mountain, Uncle 
Mac led us up the slope of a shaded knoll and to the 




UNCIE MAC McEtROY AT THE K1UEHS' GRAVE. NOTE CROSS ON TREE. 



pine tree of which he had spoken. He had led us to 
a grave. 

But Lhis is not the start of my story. It begins in Bess 
Thomas' hardware store at Pine Knot, Big Bear Lake, 
California, about the year 1925. Bess was a "native," 
and she knew the mountains and the people. Bess was 
a widow. 

This day she said, "You know, we ought to go over 
to Holcomb and take some fresh fruit and vegetables 
to Uncle Mac; he hasn't had any for several weeks, and 
the old boy needs a filling of fresh stuff to keep him 
in shape." 

My wife Coita and I knew of no Uncle Mac, and we 
so declared. 

"He is an old miner named McElroy," said Bess. 
"He's lived in a shack in Holcomb for years— placer 
mining— and hoping to find the Mother Lode that had 
impregnated the decomposed granite of the valley floor 
with gold dust and nuggets," 

No miner had ever found this lode. The experts have 
said that time and the elements have eroded the values 
into the valley floor from whence sweating, toiling men 
with bent backs and small tools have, over the years, 
extracted the paying quantities of the yellow metal. 

UNCLE MAC, we discovered when we met him, was 
an aged and pathetic link in a chain which joined 
the roaring past with the placid present— a worn 
and weak link, but real. 

And to place old McElroy in proper perspective we 
must delve into some of the history of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Back to the year 1845! In the broad valleys 
west of the San Bernardino Mountains, men and women 
had established cattle ranges. 

But the cattlemen were not at peace. Bands of Paiute 
Indians, mounted on stolen horses, emerged from the 
pine-clad mountains, raided the ranches, ran off stock, 
and killed whom they could. The widely scattered 
ranchers had no means of protection. As always in a 
cruel world, it was the survival of the fittest, 

Pio Pico, last of the Mexican governors of California, 
selected a man: Don Benito Wilson, who has a moun- 
tain named after him. 

To Don Benito the governor allotted 80 good men, 
and from these Benito selected a score. Well mounted 
and well armed, he led his stalwarts through Cajon Pass 
and to the Lucerne and the Cushen berry grades. Blazing 
their own trail up the piny on-clad canyons, the doughty 
tnen-with-a-purpose came to a long valley on the very 
top of the range. 

fn the valley they found the Paiute raiders, and there 
was a fight. The settlers look a disputed but unanimous 



*Desert Magazine readers know Clyde Forsythe as the 
renowned Western artist whose Gold Strike series paint- 
ings appeared on the covers of this publication's June 
through September, 1°60, issues. 



decision. Wilson and a few men pursued the chief and 
three others down into the Mojave Desert, caught them, 
and that was that. 

The party found the valley populated with bears. 
They named it Bear Valley— and so it is today. Also, 
they roped some bears and lived on bear steaks, now 
that the Paiute problem was settled. 

AGAIN A PAGE of history. In Indiana, in 1831, 
there was born a boy baby— William Holcomb. 
" When Bill Holcomb became 28 years of age he 
made his way west to Oregon, saw nothing he wanted, 
and came south into California and on into Southern 
California, with the tall tales of gold ringing in his 
ears. At the village of Los Angeles, Bill fell in with a 
partner, a mountain man named Jack Martin. It was 
said that gold had been found at a place called Bear 
Valley, in the high mountains above a lillle Mormon 
settlement known as San Bernardino about 60 miles 
east of Los Angeles. And so Bill and Jack obtained a 
pack outfit, and laden with tools and grub they set out 
to try their luck. 

They came into springtime snow and found a few 
miners who had made a small strike. About all Hol- 
comb and Martin could find were some bear steaks on 
the hoof. 

Bill Holcomb decided to scout the area, and taking 
his rifle he climbed the ridges on the north-side of Bear 
Valley. From a high point he saw another, smaller valley 
a couple of miles beyond. Next day one of the men of 
the Bear Valley party offered to go wi tfi Holcomb to the 
ridge and help bring in a bear that Bill had shot on 
his scouting trip. They proceeded further and came 
upon a small quartz ledge— then descended to the edge 
of "Holcomb's Valley" (as they now jokingly called it) 
and found pockets of rich placer gold in the gtdlies. 
And now the boys swarmed in and staked their claims, 
and Holcomb Valley had been discovered and named! 

How, and how quickly does the news of a new gold 
strike travel? It does travel— even where men live far 
apart and "fast communication" is by horseback. News 
of the Holcomb Valley strike got around, and men with 
pack outfits, laden with supplies, began the long, diffi- 
cult climb to the 8000-foot-high El Dorado. 

You weekend vacationers can drive up to Holcomb 
Valley from San Bernardino on paved highways in about 
an hour-and in high gear! For those men of 1860 the 
trip took days. Take a good look at the canyons as you 
whiz up City Creek grade and you will gain a new 
admiration for those early fortune hunters. And if you 
should happen to pitch your tent in the public camp- 
ground at Fawnskin, take a moment out to realize that 




you are on soil over which many of those old timers 
dragged their weary feet. 

THE MEN OF 1860 poured in— one hundred, five 
hundred, a thousand, fifteen hundred. The valley 
is only two miles long, and narrow. The ground 
was soon staked out with a carpel of claims, and gold 
pans and crude washers were busy from dawn to dusk. 
In the early 1920s I found two of these dry-washers in 
the forest, nearly concealed by a growth of brush. There 
were also a few' log cabins, built by those who insisted 
on the comforts of home. 

There were stores and saloons in the town of Holcomb 
and there ensued a fight between Holcomb and San 
Bernardino as to which would be the county seat. 
Holcomb lost the battle by a very narrow margin. But, 
the gold was the important thing, and the miners fever- 
ishly dug it out. They dug from spring until fall, when 
the winter snows drove them out en masse. 

The spring thaw made little streams and pools, but 
when the snows are gone there is but little water in the 
valley. You will find today a number of small craters, 
40 to 50 feet wide across the top and perhaps six to 10 
feet deep, where men cast up the decomposed granite 
and worked out the gold. Big pines grew in most of 
them. There is little else remaining to indicate that 
here was once a roaring camp. Your own imagination 
will be as good as mine. 

WITH THIS HAZY outline of the Holcomb camp 
in mind, we now return to Bess Thomas with 
her lug-box of fruits and vegetables stowed in 
the back of our Franklin car, and we head for Holcomb 
Valley to find and make glad the old timer, Uncle Mac. 

He came out of his plank shack this sunny May after- 
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noon and greeted Bess with a joyful smile. He accepted 
us shyly, as her friends. A bent old figure of a man was 
Uncle Mac, gray handlebar moustache, deep lines in 
face and neck, gnarled hands; a man in the sundown 
days of life; alone. It was good for the heart to see the 
old fellow trying, with his few words, to thank Bess 
Thomas. 

The hour we spent with Uncle Mac was a rewarding 
hour. We became friends. But how could we know 
that our friend was a living link tn that chain stretch- 
ing back from that day to the howling Holcomb of the 
1860s? 

We left Uncle Mac with the promise, "See you soon!" 
We took over Bess Thomas' ritual of the fruits-and- 
vegetables, and added steaks to old Mac's diet. Our 
studio-cabin on the north-side of Bear Lake attracted 
week-end guests, and we would take some of them to 
Holcomb to show off the site of a pioneer gold rush, 
and I would show off my self-admitted skill at panning 
out a bit of color from some riffle in a gully. 

Always, of course, with a magnifying glass! 

And always, of course, we'd supply Uncle Mac. 

THEN CAME THE DAY. 1 think it was October of 
the following year that Bess Thomas took her day 
off and joined us on a trip to Holcomb. Uncle Mac 
put the vi tiles in his screened cooler. He was in a quiet, 
pensive mood this day. 

Finally he spoke, and he spoke very slowly. 

"I want to do sumpin' for you folks," he said. "1 ain't 
got much to give, but I've got a story." He paused for 
a minute, considering his words. "1 want to show you 
folks a grave . . . and tell you a story. Let's go across 
th' valley," 

We got into the car and old Mac indicated an unused 
road winding through the sage, and as we drove slowly 
along he continued. And here I must say that the 
language of Uncle Mac is better than mine, for the 
telling, and I shall try to quote him ... his color is 
simple and clear. 

"You folks seem t'know somethin' of th' history of 
this here valley, how as they was a town an' a lot of 
likker an' such. Not hardly a sign of it left. That was 
back in the '60s and '70s. When I come here they was 
a few stragglers left, in cabins. No place else t' go. One 
of 'em got t' be my friend. He'd been through th' thick 
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of it an' no better off than when he started. It was him 
that told me th' story I'm tellin' to you, an' him that 
showed me th' gTave an' the cross on th' pine tree. Head 
fer th' forest over there." 

Uncle Mac lapsed into silence, pointing the way. We 
soon came to the big pine where he had told me to 
park, and we followed him into the forest, single file. 
The forest was like any forest that is still and dark and 
undisturbed. 

At the top of the little knoll there was a large pine 
tree. Uncle Mac stopped there and put a hand against 
the bark of the tree. After resting a moment, he looked 
up and spoke. 

"You are standin' at the foot of the grave of two men," 
he said. There was no indication of a grave— only the 
soil and sage and shadow of the forest. He continued: 
"This here tree is th' headstone. See that cross, cut in 
the bark?" Now we saw it. A vertical cut with a short 
line near the top, but a cross, almost obliterated by 65 
years of nature's heaiing. 

AND NOW Uncle Mac launched into his story. He 
told it slowly, seemingly searching his memory as 
* he went along. 

"This is what my old friend told me," Uncle Mac 
continued. "He said he was mixed up in it. He said 
when Holcomb was goin' strong and th' gold was be in' 
taken out mighty fast an' plentiful, th' miners sure did 
celebrate in them saloons Saturday nights. Lot o' men 
would git roarin' drunk; no other ways to entertain 
theirselves. 

"Then it happened! One mornin' they finds one o' 
th' boys lying in the woods, dead. He'd had a big poke 
lull o' gold and he'd been awful drunk an' was one o' 
the last to stagger oil to his camp. He'd been hit on th' 
head— his poke was gone, 

"He'd been one o' th' best liked fellers in camp. It 
was plain t' see, we had a killer in Holcomb." Again 
Uncle Mac paused, thinking, then went on, quoting his 
friend. " They buried th' poor feller an' there was a 
mighty lot o' talk an' men a lookin' at each other an' 
wonderin'. They was men in camp nobody liked, mean 
lookin' and mean actin' men. Th' town constable had 
nothin' to go on— no thin', too many tracks leadin' every 
which way t" follow any of 'em." 

At this point in his story Old Mac seemed a bit con- 
fused. He finally collected his thoughts and now re- 



sumed tiie narrative in his own words, not trying to 
quote his friend. 

"As J recollect it, he said th' camp quieted down for 
quite a spell. There was notliin' could he done. Then 
one morning late in th' year somebody finds another 
miner dead in the forest, just like the other one. A 
drunk, with his poke gone. 

"This time th' talk was quiet-like. Them two dead 
men had pardncrs an' they had friends, an' th' talk was 
like this; 'who'll be next?' " 

UNCLE MAC MELD us in a fascinated silence. 
Now and then a jay bird squawked a protest at 
our presence. 

The old man lapsed into another long pause. He 
slapped his shabby old cap against the tree, making 
little puffs of dust. The jay flew away, frustrated. 

Then Uncle Mac continued, "So ill' dead men's pard- 
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ners and menus got tgetner. iney caiKeu a joi an 
figgered out a scheme to trap th' killer, 

"For a few weeks they spread talk in th' saloons that 
one of the dead men's pardners had hit it rich. He was 
s'posed t' carry a lot o' gold dust on him. Wouldn't 
risk leavin' it in camp. That talk got around an' it was 
mighty easy t' believe. Then one Saturday night, they 
sprung th' trap. They was six of 'em, I think-an' no 
constable. 

"This partner picks th' saloon where the worst of th' 
camp hangs out. He carries a fat poke an' he starts 
gittin' awful drunk. That's th' way it looks, but he's 
dumpm' his likker on th' sawdust; he's stayin' sober. 
He's one o' the last t' leave, an' he finally staggers out 
into th' forest toward his camp. 

"They'd picked a dark night an' they was hid behind 
trees on both sides o' the trail. A half mile from town 
it happened." 

COTTA AND I had exchanged a few glances— and 
we later confessed that we were wondering if Old 
Mac might be having fun with us. 

Uncle Mac continued: "This feller supposed t' be 
drunk keeps a sharp eye peeled, an' back up the trail he 
sees two men comin' an' gain in' on him. When they 
gets fairly close, he gives a loud whistle. Then th' boys 
close in from both sides an' they've got 'em." 

Old Mac paused again at this point, and it seemed 
that he had about reached the end. I had wrongly 
guessed that the grave contained the body of one of 
the murdered miners. I had assumed the men took these 
killers back to the law in camp. 

"They made 'em confess, they did. A ways off they 
hat! a horse an' they got him an' they put those two 
on 'im an' they took 'em across th' valley to this very 
place. They had picks an' shovels, an' they set them two 
men to diggin' a grave. Right here— foot o' this tree. 

"My friend says they told 'em to quit beggin' an' dig 
faster. Finally they gets that hole dug deep enough t' 
suit . . . an' they stands 'em up «n one side an' lets 'em 
have it! They died quick, of lead poisoning, 

"One o' the boys had a hatchet an' a little religion 
an' he hacked this here cross on th' tree." 

UNCLE MAC'S narrative ended here. Our redund- 
ant comments drifted off on the lazy breeze with 
the harsh notes of the jay. Cotta and f had to 
take Bess to Pine Knot where 1 would treat us to T-bone 
steaks at Ma Gates' cafe, and we would hustle back to 
our cabin on the north-side of the lake and build a log 
fire. As we turned to leave, old Mac spoke again. 

"You've thanked me plenty. There's just one more 
thing I wanta tell about this. See that hole under that 
bush? Deserted badger hole. A few times in th' spring 
I've come along here an' that badger'd come out o' 
hi hern a tion an* pushed out a pile o' dirt. Couple o' 
times 1 found bones lyin' here! Queer place fer a badger 
i' hole up." 

The old man started down the slope. My curiosity 
put me down on my hands and knees and I raked out 
the shallow hole, pine needles, twigs, pebbles and— a 
bone! I laid it on the back of my hand— a bone from 
the hand of a man. 

Even at this late day I am confident that 1 have 
repeated the story with accuracy. Uncle Mac's words 
and the action they described burned into my memory, 
indelibly. /// 
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Ah unpaid 
board bill 

and a sure- too ted burro are the chief 
ingredients in the story of one of the 
Southwest's greatest gold producers. 

The year was 1904, and my hus- 
band, Fred J. Eddy, and I were 
camped at a prospect, near Cotton- 
wood Springs west of Kingman. Mr. 
Eddy, who had succumbed to "gold 
fever" in the Klondike Rush of '98, 
had come to northwest Arizona to 
determine if our Cottonwood Springs 
property would be worth developing. 
With us were our two children — 
three-year-old May and six-month-old 
Maud. 

One of the men we hired to 
sharpen tools was a prospector named 
Ely Hilty. He and his brother, who 
hauled water to our camp from the 
spring, told us about a claim they 
had at a place five miles distant. The 
Hiltys were about to lose this prop- 
erty because they had offered it as 
security on a board bill owed in 
Kingman. It was a good prospect, 
the Hilty boys insisted, and it would 
be a shame to see it lost because of 
a piddling bill. 

Next morning, we put the side- 
saddle on one of the burros, I took 



the baby in my arms and lifted the 
three-year-old behind me, and we 
were off. My husband, with the Hil- 
tys' map in hand, walked. 

The gold-bearing vein on the Hil- 
tys' prospect was only a few inches 
wide at the top of the shaft, but 
showed signs of widening as it angled 
into the earth. 

We chipped several pieces of ore 
from various places along the ex- 
posed vein, and ground the samples 
in our mortar. Then, using a cow's 
horn split lengthwise, we panned it 
out. 

From the first panning to the last 
made on that beautiful spring day, 
every sampling showed free gold] 
That night we made our beds on the 
ground, and tired but happy, drifted 
off to sleep under the sparkling desert 
stars. 

Upon our return to Cottonwood 
camp, we drew up an option which 
the Hiltys signed. The second thing 
we did was pay their board bill. 

In 10 days' time we had a 10-man 
crew working the new prospect. The 
deeper they sank the shaft, the better 
the ore. When it became pjbvious 
beyond a doubt that this mine had 
real potential, we returned to Cali- 
fornia to raise the capital necessary 
for development work. 

The Pasadena Consolidated Com- 
pany was formed, and the Hiltys were 
given a block of stock and some cash 



for their option. Many Pasadena 
businessmen came to us to buy stock 
—this was not just another promo- 
tional deal; we did not ask anyone to 
invest a penny. 

As the miners continued their 
work, the ore continued to improve. 
In a very short time the stock went 
from 10c to several dollars a share. 

My husband was president and 
genera! manager, and his plan from 
the start was to keep the mine clear 
of debt. But, some of the other 
directors insisted on mortgaging the 
mine to build a mill on the site. 
After some dissension, my husband 
resigned. The company was reorgan- 
ized, and in 1906 the mine renamed 
the "Tom Reed." 

In less than four years after my 
burro ride over the nearly-trackless 
Arizona desert, the Tom Reed and 
the nearby United Eastern Mine drew 
12,000 residents to the area, and the 
town of Oatman was created. During 
this short period, $ 1 8,000,000 in gold 
was taken from the ground upon 
which we had slept that long-ago 
night. , 

The Hiltys never again had to 
sharpen tools and haul water. My 
husband and I turned our efforts 
toward developing a 560-acre ranch 
in the Imperial Valley of California, 
then being reclaimed with water from 
the Colorado — but that is another 
story.— MARGARET EDDY WARD, 
of Palm Desert, Calif. 
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He Helps Keep Chtiekwalk Pty 

(fi^^ES MA'AM I We used to have people ever got out of the desert alive 

Y lots of rattlesnakes here. The in those days. But they are all gone 

_ country was alive with them. now. Haven't seen one for years. 

y They crawled around in armies and What became of them? Well, Henry 

RANDALL HENDERSON ate everything in their path. Few Ford is responsible. When lie got to 
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More accurate, it's the first metal detector 
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making all those little cars a few 
years ago this road across the Chuck- 
awalla Valley became so crooked that 
a cow pony couldn't follow it. Noth- 
ing but Fords ever tried to cross this 
way. Tliey /ig-/agged along through 
the sand and when the rattlers would 
start chasing them the blankety 
snakes would break their backs mak- 
ing the turns. They're all gone now." 

This is Steve Ragsdale's yarn — 
"Desert Steve" of Desert Center. 
Nearly every one who has traveled 
Highway CO across the Chuckawalia 
Desert in Southern California has 
heard of Desert Steve. 

He has a story for every occasion. 
This is the one he told in the early 
days when timid folks from Eastern 
centers of tenderfoot culture would 
stop at the Ragsdale service station 
to inquire about the danger of In- 
dians, outlaws and rattlesnakes. 

The California link in Highway 
(iO is paved now and thousands of 
motorists roll along its smooth sur- 
face every week without thought of 
the hazards which once beset the 
desert traveler. 

Steve Ragstlale is one of the pion- 
eers along this highway. He was do- 
ing very well as a cotton rancher in 
l he Palo Verde Valley until the post- 
war slump hit the cotton market. He 
couldn't leed his wife and four chil- 
dren with six-cent cotton, and so he 
turned the ranch over to the tax 
collector and announced that he was 
going to open up a service station at 
Gruen dyke's Well, midway between 
lily the and Mecca on the old Chuck- 
awalia road. 

Folks laughed at Steve, and felt 
sorry for his lamily. The road across 
the Chuckawalia in those days con- 
sisted of two rather uncertain ruts 
across 90 miles of blow sane! and 
cross-washes. It required nine hours 
of hard driving to cover the 90 miles. 
Only the hardiest of motorists would 
attempt the trip. There were many 
days when not a single car was to be 
met along this route. Six automobiles 
in 2-1 hours was heavy traffic. 

But Mrs. Ragsdale was willing, and 
the four children were loo young lo 
vote on the question— so they loaded 
up the furniture and went out to re- 
build the little cabin which Old Man 
Gruendyke had left when he proved 
up on his homestead. 

This was in 1921. During the next 
four years they stuck to the job 
through summer heat and sandstorms. 
A little work had been done on the 
road, and travel was increasing. The 
Ragsdales had begun to feel that per- 
haps their pioneering would be re- 
warded. 
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Horseback Trips 

Plan to spend your vocation in one of 
America's most rugged and fantastic 
scenic areas. See San Juan County in 
southeastern Utah with its ancient cliff 
dwellings, H oven weep Ruins, Monument 
Valley, Sq It Creek and Needles area, Nat- 
ural Bridges and Grand Gulch. 

Bayles Jeep Tours and Pack Trips 
Scheduled and chartered trips 
Write tor information and free brochure 

SCOTT L BAYLES 

Blending, Utah P.O. Box 584 OR 8-2377 



YOU...? 

Here's a top business location with an excel- 
lent future. The North Edwards Shopping 
Center] It serves the largest payrolls in the 
desert. Within 10 minutes: 12,000 employees 
and payrolls three limes those of Bakersfieldl 
Needed; a dress shop, children's store, hard- 
ware, TV, appliance, shoe store, variety, 
laundromat, furniture store, barbershop, etc. 
A modern supermarket and bowling alley 
are already in operation, WRITE (or call) 
TODAY for a free brochure. (Please indicate 
the business you are interested in). North 
Edwards Shopping Center, 600 N, Sepulveda 
Blvd. [L.A. Office), tos Angeles 49, Calif. 
GR 6-t°73. 



SILVER LACE 

and 

HONEY TRAVERTINE 
ONYX DEPOSITS 

Until now these deposits have been 
almost inaccessible, since they are lo- 
cated on top of a rugged mountain, In 
order to make this beautiful material 
available to all, we have bulldozed a 
road over really rough terrain up to the 
Onyx deposit. We furnish transportation 
by four-wheel-drive vehicle from Calico 
Ghost Town to the Onyx Mine and re- 
turn. The Onyx itself, has been made 
more easily obtainable by using the bull- 
dozer. 

These lours leave Calico Ghost Town at 
9 & 11 a.m., I, 3 and 5 p.m.; returning 
every hour. 

Open Saturday, Sunday and Holidays 
or when a party of 6 or more desires 
this trip. Closed on Friday, 

FEE; $4 per person per day 
Fee includes 30 pounds of onyx 

(Additional onyx 25c per pound) 
Tickets available at Assay Office 
in Calico Ghosr Town 

For additional information write to: 

Calico Silver Onyx Co. 

P.O. BOX 685 - YERMO, CAUFORNIA 
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RAGSDME TURNED TO POETRY TO PROTECT WILDLIFE OF SANTA ROSA MOUNTAIN, WHERE HE BUILT A SUMMER RETREAT 



Then the State took over the high- 
way and engineers decided thai die 
Ciuieka walla road should he rerouted 
to avoid the heavy sand, Gniendykc's 
Well was to be a mite and a quarter 
Imm the new highway. 

This was heart-breaking news to 
the Ragsdales. Instead of crying 
about the injustice of the government 
and clamoring lor damages, Steve 
went out and helped the engineers 
locate the new road. 

Then he began preparations to 
move his service station. The main 
problem was water. It is a scarce 
commodity in the Chuckawalla Val- 
ley. With a hand windlass and the 
help of his family Ragsdale dug nine 



holes-all of them dry. Then he 
brought in a well drilling outfit and 
found water at 123 teet. It cost $12,- 
000 to develop the new well. His 
difficulties in raising the twelve thou- 
sand make a story more thrilling than 
fiction,, 

A new location called for a new 
name— am! so Desert Center was born. 

Today an average ol fiOO cars a day 
pass through the little settlement on 
the Chuckawalla desert. It is a one- 
man town. Desert Steve not only 
owns all the real estate, but he is 
also the law. For many years he has 
been a deputy sheriff not only in 
kiverside County, but also in San 
Bernardino and Imperial counties. 



A i one lime he thought oi sub- 
dividing his 700-acre homestead and 
soiling part of it. but fie wanted the 
deeds to carry restrictions against 
liquor, gambling and wild women. 
He wanted them drawn so that a 
man could not even take a drink, ol 
his own beer on a lot bought from 
Steve Ragsdale. The lawyers said 
that was going too Ear. It couldn't 
be done. So the elegant plans which 
the engineers and architects had pre- 
pared were shoved into a pigeonhole 
-and are still there. 

Steve isn't a pink tea reformer. 
There are notches on his gun, put 
there under justifiable circumstances. 
But he regards liquor, gambling and 
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The Alaskan Camper is quickly l .run a formed from its compact low silhouette on the ro;id to 
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prostitution as unnecessary vices, arid 
they will never be tolerated on his 
domain. When thousands of men 
came out to work on the Colorado 
River aqueduct which is routed near 
Desert Center, Ragsdale was offered 
S5.0G0 for a beer garden concession, 

"1 turned it down," he explained, 
"because no person could afford to 
pay so high a price for the privilege 
of selling beer at Desert Center. 1 
knew how they intended to get their 
money back if they obtained the lease. 
I will not have any lion ky ton ks at 
Desert Center— not at any price." 

Ragsdale's antipathy toward com- 
mercialized vice is natural. It is a 
carryover from the days when he was 
a parson. He was born in Coffeyville, 
Kansas, but spent most of his early 
life in Missouri where he went to 
theological seminary and became an 
ordained minister of the Methodist 
church. 

That was in the old fire and brim- 
stone days— and Steven Ragsdale was 
a young volcano in the pulpit. In 
his inner heart, however, he never 
could quite accept the idea that the 
mountains and rivers and forests 
were made literally in six 24-hour 
days. And since, in his time and 
place it was heresy to believe other- 
wise, he finally resigned his pastorate 
and went into the lead mines to make 
his livelihood. 

In 1908 he moved with his wife to 
California and in 1909 filed on a 
homestead in the Palo Verde Valley. 

Despite his religious schooling, Des- 
ert Steve has two vices. Those tall 
yarns with which he entertains the 
tenderfoot visitors at Desert Center 
constitute one of them. The other 
is — poetry. He writes the world's 
worst verse. 

The irony of it is that while there 
are countless numbers of fine poets 
whose genius goes unrewarded, Des- 
ert Steve makes money out of his 
rhymes. He uses them for advertising 
purposes. There is a homely philoso- 
phy in Steve's doggerel which appeals 
to folks despite its bad technique. 

One incident in Ragsdale's experi- 
ence throws a great light on the char- 
acter of the man. His life's desire 
was that his children should have a 
thorough education. Business in Des- 
ert Center has prospered in recent 
years, and there were ample funds to 
carry the young Ragsdales through, 
college. 

When the time came for Stanley, 
the youngest boy, to take his ad- 
vanced training, he rebelled. Before 
the first semester was finished at Riv- 
erside Junior College, he returned 



home and told his parents that he 
had enough. He wanted to go to 
work and "do something useful." 

Steve and the boy's mother urged 
and pleaded — but that was that. 
Finally the elder Ragsdale called his 
oldest son, Therman, into the con- 
spiracy to help put Stanley back in 
school. 

"Dad, why don't you go to college?" 

This was Therman's suggestion. 
Dad did not know whether to laugh 
or get mad. It is not pleasant to be 
ridiculed by one's own children. 

"I mean it," insisted Therman. 
And he finally convinced his father 
that he did mean it, and that the 
suggestion offered a possible solution 
to the problem which was confront- 
ing the Ragsdale family. 

The outcome of it all was that 
when the next semester opened at 
the Riverside college, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ragsdale and their youngest son were 
all enrolled for classes. Father Rags- 
dale, 53 years of age, reported for 
astronomy, psychology, English and 
philosophy. Mother Ragsdale took 
art and astronomy. 

Unfortunately, the younger mem- 
ber of the family was taken ill and 
could not carry on through the 
course. But Pa and Ma lugged their 
textbooks to school every day until 
the last examination was given. 

"It was the greatest experience in 
my life," declared Ragsdale after- 
ward. "The thing which 1 appreci- 
ated more than all else was that 
throughout the entire time we were 
in school there was not the slightest 
hint of discourtesy or ridicule from 
either student or teacher. No one 
can tell me there is anything wrong 
with the younger generation of Am- 
ericans. I put them to the test, and 
I know the answer." 

Recently Mr. and Mrs. Ragsdale 
bought 5f>0 acres of fine timber on 
the top of SanLa Rosa peak, and built 
a big log cabin where they spend 
much of their time while Therman 
runs the business at Desert Center 
and supervises the operation o£ 
branch stations at Utopia and Cac- 
tus City, which are also Ragsdale 
towns on Highway 60. 

Steve's mountain domain is posted 
with placards advising visitors that 

"DECENT FOLKS ARE 
WELCOME; ENJOY BUT 
DON'T DESTROY" 

Beneath these black-faced lines are 
a lew lines of Sieve's own poetry. 
"But the blankety - blank souvenir 
hunters keep stealing the poems off 
the trees," complains Steve. /// 
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I CANNOT POINT out, in the 
manner of a bus-driver conducting 
a tour . . . "Now along this high- 
way you have acres of blank flowers 
at the peak of bloom; next week, we 
will travel on Highway Saamo where 
we'll see 15 species just coming into 
flower . . ." 

Except for a Great Flower Year, 
desert bloom cannot be predicted far 
in advance. Those unusual years— 
usually a decade apart— are foreshad- 
owed as early as December and early 
January. There is a chance— just a 
chance— that 19fi2 will be a Great 
Flower Year. January rainfall witl 
determine this. 

Normally, too many factors enter 
into the picture, and conditions over 
the Colorado and Mojave deserts of 
California vary too widely to predict 
flowers for February and early March 
—from the vantage view of early Jan- 
uary, when this is being written. If 
there were rain gauges scattered along 
strategic desert highways, it would 




make a more reasonable basis for pre- 
diction. There may be a half-inch 
rain in downtown Yucca Valley, and 
five miles east you might reach a 
north-south line beyond which not a 
single drop has fallen. 

So, if I were going to the desert in 
February— to see the Date Festival in 
Indio or just to gel away from city 
smog— and if I had no up-to-the-min- 
ute reports from desert friends or 
chambers of commerce or the DES- 
ERT office (FI 6-8037) , there are 
several roads I'd try. 

These would all be in low eleva- 
tions, and that means Borrego, Im- 
perial and Coachella Valleys, and ex- 
tending up the Colorado River val- 
leys as far as I saw any hint of green; 
then I'd skip over the intervening 
desert ranges of the Mojave, to Death 
Valley, the other really low elevation 
spot. Spring does not move gradually 
north in the desert. We must con- 
sider the matters of elevation, which 
determines temperature levels; local 



EVEN WHEN DEAD, THE DUNE PRIMROSE IS 
BEAUTIFUL OUTER LEAVES 
CURL INWARD TO FORM A "DESERT BASKET." 

topography (windward sides of ranges 
may have received good rains while 
those to the leeward may have re- 
mained entirely dry) ; and catch 
basins where runoff has stood long 
enough to penetrate deeply. 

So— if I had a helicopter— I would 
set it down in February on Highway 
80 between Hohville and the Algo- 
dones Dunes first. This is about as 
far south as you can get on the U.S. 
side of the border, and it approaches 
the Colorado Rivet where mild win- 
ters are the rule. 

I'd probably firsi notice the frost- 
green edging of plantain (Indian 
Wheat) ; desert iilies might be com- 
ing u p, if not actually blooming. 
Some sand- verbena and white dune 
evening primrose should be starting 
in the sandy area with the lilies. 
There might even be some desert 
sunflower (Geraea) this early. On 
terraces of pebbles and rocks, such as 
between Pilot Knob and the Cargo 
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Muchacho Mountains, ocotillo should 
be leafed, and if it has rained not 
long before some might be blooming. 
Then in the warm protected spots 
north of Highway 80, such as can- 
yons and basins northwest of lin [ser- 
ial Dam, south and southeast coves of 
the Cargo Muchachos, beaver tail cac- 
tus should at least be budded; also 
[lie small lupine, phacehas and buck- 
wheats will be Starting. Nearly any- 
where in this general area, some cre- 
osote may be blooming. 

Another border road often very 
early for flowers is south of Highway 
80, between Calexico and its junc- 
tion with Highway 80 near Ocotillo. 
Here in sandy places, desert lilies, 
brown-eyed and dune evening prim- 
roses and verbena often jump the 
gun on the rest of Imperial Valley. 

Those who leave the highways may 
find desert lilies blooming lonely 
among the dunes and badlands. 
Sometimes they are up by New Year's 
in the Superstition Mountain area 
west ©f Imperial, and warm weather 
could force bloom by late February. 
Look for them also along Highway 
99, to the lower turnoff to Borrego 
Valley. 

The December rains in the Santa 
Rosa Mountains spreading over Bor- 
rego, means that desert sunflower, 
phacelta, gilias, desert dandelions, 
loco, pincushion and coreopsis will 
be blossoming in February, If ihese 
are not in evidence from the car, stop 
and walk. Then you may find the 
excjuisite early miniatures such as 
desert star, mimulus, eriophyllum, or 
even an orchid five-spot mallow. The 
earliest cactus, beavertail, may be 
started in the rocky little passes lead- 
ing into Borrego. The mass-show 
(lowers in Borrego are verbena and 
primrose, but their appearance will 
be even more determined by rainfall 
than the ones named above. 
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FOR WE DREAMER 

By Grace Shattuck Bail 

ffi-hem the organ cactus plays 
Through the lofly desert ways 
Near the catsctaw and mcsquilc 
Where the creosote is sweet. 

There the ruby stm is sinking 
And one in fan I slur is hi inking 
Where caliche strands are gleaming, 
Desert lands are made for dreaming. 

Desert, with your blue skies, 
Tel! nic if your [mthways lead 
To a rainbow for th.e artist, 
For the dreamer, dreams indeed! 



Best early bets in Coachella Valley 
are verbena and geraea, especially on 
Highway 111 in the Point Happy - 
La Quinta area, on Highway 1)9 in 
the Valerie Jean - Oasis area, and east 
of Mecca and along the dirt road 
parallel with the All - American 
branch canal towards Dos Palmas 
ant! any oiher stretches of canal road 
you find open. Later in the spring 
the canal road will give the traveler 
a wonderful view of blooming palo- 
verdes. Many people have found per- 
fect 1 it tie campsites among them just 
below the canal. 

I have often been disappointed 
along die Saltou Sea North Shore, 
but nearly always there are locos in 
late February. In good years, there 
are early patches of verbena, brown- 
eyed primrose and geraea. 

Continuing east from Mecca, 
through Box Canyon, we are climb- 
ing toward the Mojave border, so 
except lor outstanding years, the per- 
ennials such as crimson chuparosa, 
Fremont peppergrass and burro-fat 
(Isomer is) provide the earliest 
bloom. 

Reaching Highway fi0-70 we are 
just about on the border between 
the two deserls— and it is about as 
hard to predict bloom here as it is 
for a weatherman to give reports at 
a "border" station between two cli- 
matic belts. Sometimes plantain car- 
pels the highway shoulders by late 
January, providing a light - green 
background for the many species 
seen along here later. Earliest flowers, 
usually found in liitle washes and 
basins where water drainage is most 
favorable, include incense bush (en- 
ceha) , geraea, loco, coreopsis, evening 
primrose, apricol mallow, desert lav- 
ender, and possibly ocotillo. 

Some snow and slow drizzling rain 
fell in the Joshua Tree National 
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A FREE SERVICE 

TO VACATION-PLANNING 

SUBSCRIBERS. . . 

DESERT will be happy 10 send 
you appropriate brochures and 
idlders on your Southwest vaca- 
tion target. Merely indicate what 
section of the Desertland you plan 
to visit, and wlien. There is no 
charge for this service. 

SOUTHWEST TRAVEL 
Desert Magazine 
Palm Desert, Calil. 

Southwest tourism entrepreneurs (motelmen, 
guides, camp operators, etc.), not already 
contacted by DESERT, who would like their 
literature distributed to readers and visitors 
to DESERT'S pueblo, are invited to send 
samples of their brochures to ihe above 
address. 



Monument and High Desert com- 
munities west and north of it in 
December, so it will pay to turn onto 
the Monument road from Highway 
60-70 and check lower Cottonwood 
Canyon for such species as desert 
dandelion, brown -eyed evening prim- 
rose and small lupine, also cihuparosa. 

Returning to the upper Coachella 
Valley, encelia, which was leafing in 
December below Morongo Canyon, 
may be starting to bloom, and ver- 
bena along Highway 00-70-99 just 
below Whitewater often blooms in 
February. 

In Death Valley look lor earliest 
bloom in Jubilee Pass, the entrance 
from near Shoshone, and at Death 
Valley Butles on the Valley side of 
Daylight Pass — the entrance from 
Bealty. In the former area, there 
should be desert star (if you look 
hard) , blazing star, rock daisy (yes, 
around die rocks) , geraea, suncup, 
evening primrose, ghostflower, poppy, 
verbena, phacelia, mimulus and en- 
celia. Fewer species are likely at the 
northern pass, but there should be 
evening primrose, ghostflower, pha- 
celias and mimulus. Check at Monu- 
ment headquarters near Furnace 
Creek Ranch for best locations this 
year. In February 1961, according 
to Chief Park Naturalist Bill Bui lard , 
about 30 species were blooming at 
the end of February, with the peak 
expected in March. 



Only during a few sensational years 
have 1 seen any mass flowering in 
February, ahhough in years between, 
there are colorful spots which afford 
fine color shots. Rain December 14-15, 
1061, was sufficient in a number of 
p I aces, especially in the High Desert 
(Yucca Valley to Twentynine Palms) 
to urge germination. But unless 
more rain follows, the plants will 
be dwarfed or give only a very brief 
display. January rain, if any, should 
be followed by temperatures warm 
enough to allow growth, to insure a 
good show. Abundant bloom requires 
much sunlight also, for the sun ap- 
parently controls the time-clock on 
bloom even more than does tempera- 
ture alone. 

Most of the seeds require about 
one inch of rain in one fall storm 
in order lo remove the built-in ger- 
mination inhibitor so that they can 
get started m tbe flower parade. They 
usually are unresponsive to less than 
this. If they were not. they could 
commit race suicide, starting up at 
several light sprinkles, then wilting 
and dying before their seeds could 
mature. /// 
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CLASSIFIEDS 



• How la Plica an Ad: 

• Mail your copy and first- insertion remit- 
tance to: Trading Post, Desert Magazine, 

Palm Desert, Calif. 

• Classified rates are 20c per word, $4 
minimum per insertion. 



• AUTO - TRUCK - CAMPER 

GENERAL MOTORS dieset engines and generator 
sets, 20 to 1650 horsepower, 10 kilowatts to 
600 kilowatts, new or completely rebuilt units. 
Write, wire or phone: General Diesel Engine 
Co., 2430 West Coast Highway, Newport 
Beach, California. Phone: Liberty 8-9361. 

• BOOKS-MAGAZINES 

READ THE Prospector's Guide. Tells how and 
where to prospect for minerals, etc. Send 
for application to United Prospectors, 701V2 
East Edgeware, Los Angeles 26, California, 

BOOKS: "PANNING Gold for Beginnerf," 50c. 
"Gold in Placer," $3. Frank J. Harnagy, 701 Vi 
E. Edgeware, Los Angeles 26, California. 

FREE BOOK Catalog of the Southwest— history, 
people, legends, lost treasure, Indians, nature, 
gems, minerals. World's largest all-desert book 
selection. Write for your catalog today: Desert 
Magazine Book Shop, Palm Desert, California, 

OUT-OF-print books at lowest prices! You name 
it— we find ill Western Americana, desert and 
Indian books a specialty. Send us your wants. 
No obligation. International Bookfinders, Box 
3003-D, Beverly Hills, California. 

"GEMS & Minerals Magazine," largest rock hobby 
monthly. Field trips, "how" articles, pictures, 
ads. t3 year. Sample 25c. Box 687J, Mentone, 
California. 

NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Magazines, 1888-1961, 
any issue, maps, bound volumes. Free litera- 
ture, "Geographic Hobby," price lists, circulars 
on books about collecting geographies. Peri- 
odical Service, Box 465-DE, Wilmington, Del. 

"DEATH VALLEY Scotty Told Me" by Eleanor 
Jordan Houston, A ranger's wife recalls her 
friendship with the famous desert rat and 
some of his fabulous stories, $1,50. A. F. 
Houston, Box 305, Coolidge, Arizona. 

THOUSANDS OF out-of-print books in stock, 
especially fiction. Murray's Bookflnding Serv- 
ice, 115 State Street, Springfield 3, Mass. 

HUNTING FOR treasure? Treasure hunter, Frank 
L, Fish, tells you how and where to find it in 
his new book— "Buried Treasure and Lost 
Mines," just off the press. 93 bonafide treas- 
ure locations, 20 photos and illustrations, 68 
pages including vicinity maps, ghost towns and 
old mines. A must for the treasure hunter. 
$1.50 per copy postpaid. Large treasure map, 
19x24, beautiful four color, pinpoints treasure 
locations described in above book. Si. 50 each 
postpaid. Send check or money order to: 
Amador Trading Post Publishing Co., L. Erie 
Schaefer, 14728 Peyton Drive, Chino, Calif, 

CANADIAN BERYLLIUM— the wonder metal. Free 
booklet describes prospecting information, 
uses, prices, etc, Beryl Prospector, Swift River, 
Mile 722, Alaska Highway, Yukon. 

NEW BOOK: "Guardians of the Yosemite," 
story of the first Rangers, $2.50, John Bing- 
aman. Box 95, Palm Desert, California. 




GEM HUNTERS Atlas. Three map books that 
really show where to find gemstone. Each 
book has 32 full-page maps with gem areas 
spotted in color. Type of material, mileages 
and all highways are shown. Many new fea- 
tures and locations have been added to these 
later editions. Northwest $1, California-Ne- 
vada $1 . Southwest $ 1 , Postpaid. Scenic 
Guides, Box 288, Susanville, California, 

LOAFING ALONG Death Valley Trails— by Wil- 
liam Caruthers. Announcing third edition of 
a perennial favorite for those who enjoy the 
authentic personal narrative of people and 
places in Death Valley, $4.25. Death Valley 
Publishing Company, Shoshone, California. 

BOOKHUNTERS: SCARCE, miscellaneous, out-of- 
print books quickly supplied. Send wants, no 
obligation, Atlantic Book Service, 102 Cedar, 
Charlestown 29, Massachusetts, 

GOLDEN TREASURES of the San Juan, in south- 
west Colorado; 235 pages information lost 
mines, hidden treasures of bullion, maps, pic- 
tures. Price $4,50, Sage Books, 2679 South 
York St., Denver 10, Colorado. 

"OVERLOOKED FORTUNES"— in the Rarer Min- 
erals. Here are a few of the 300 or more 
you may be overlooking while hunting, fish- 
ing, mining, prospecting or rockhunting; Ur- 
anium, Vanadium, Columbium, Tantalum, Tung- 
sten, Nickel, Cobalt, Titanium, Bismuth, Mo- 
lybdenum, Selenium, Germanium, Mercury, 
Chromium, Tin, Beryllium, Gold, Silver, Plati- 
num, Iridium, etc. Some worth $1 to $3 a 
pound, others $25 to $200 an ounce. Learn 
how to find, identify and cash in on them. 
New simple system. Send for free copy 
"Overlooked Fortunes in Minerals," it may 
lead to knowledge which may make you rich! 
Duke's Research Laboratory, Box 666, Dept-B, 
Truth or Consequences, New Mexico. 

~9~ EQUIPMENT- SUPPLIES 

10X SELF illuminating pocket magnifier. Examine 
specimens anywhere anytime, A magnifying 
glass with its own built-in light. $3 postpaid. 
Emerald Distributors, Box 275, Oceanlake, Ore. 

LIGHTWEIGHT CAMPING and mountaineering 
equipment. The World's finest; used on Ever- 
est, Himalayas, Andes, etc. For free catalog, 
write: Gerry, Dept. 107, Box 910. Boulder, 
Colorado. 

METAL DETECTORS bought, sold, traded. Com- 
plete repair service. Free estimates appraisal. 
Bill's Service Center, 15502 South Paramount 
Blvd., Paramount, Calif. Detectron, Goldak 

d ealer. 

NEW— FLUORESCENT mineral detector that de- 
tects boron, fluorine, lithium, molybdenum, 
strontium, tungsten, uranium, zinc, zirconium 
and other minerals. Cigarette pack size, day- 
light operation, requires no batteries. Price 
$12,50. Free brochure. Essington Products & 
Engineering, Box 4174, Coronado Station, Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 

WILL SELL rock tumbler and approximately one- 
half- ton rough gemstone for $150. Write for 
appointment: Harry Scheming, 55642 Santa 
Fe Trail, Yucca Valley, California. 

• FOR WOMEN 

LADY GODIVA "The World's Finest Beautifler." 
Your whole beauty treatment in one jar. 
Write: Lota Barnes, 963 North Oakland, Pasa- 
dena 6, California. 



• GEMS, C UT - POLISH ED 

NEW FIND lavender star sapphires from Mon- 
tana, $2.50 ounce. Blue covellite, Montana 
minerals, crystals. Postage please. Brant's 
Rock Shop, Box 65, Silver Star, Montana. 

JADE SUPER-SAMPLER! 22 jades, 22 square 
inches of jewels, each gem differing In luxur- 
ious jade hues— all for $10. Jade sampler of 
of 10 varieties, $5. Excise tax 10%; Caiifor- 
nians, additional 4%. Locations given. Bro- 
chure included. Wilderness Originals, Canyon, 
California. 

FOR SALE: Superior agates from Minnesota, Vs 
to 1 inch, $1 pound, % to 2Vi inch banded 
$2.50 pound, blue chalcedony $2 pound, 
tumble polished Superior $3.50 pound, plus 
postage. Frank Engstrom, Grey Eagle, Minn. 

OPAl, AMETHYST, etc, 10 ringsize stones, ground 
and polished ready to set, $5. Opals, deep 
red, blue, green, golden flashing in all colors 
of the rainbow, direct from the mine, 15 for 
$5. Kendall, Sanmiguel d'Allende, Guanaju- 
ato, Mexico. 

• GEMS, DEALERS 



DESERT ROCK5, woods, jewelry. Residence rear 
of shop. Rockhounds welcome. Mile west on 
U.S. 66. McShan's Gem Shop and Desert 
Museum. P.O. Box 22, Needles, California. 

RIVERSIDE CALIFORNIA, We have everything 
for the rock hound, pebble pups, interesting 
gifts for those who are not rock hounds. 
Minerals, slabs, rough materials, lapidary sup- 
plies, mountings, equipment, black lights. Why 
not stop and browse? Shamrock Rock Shop, 
593 West La Cadena Drive, Riverside, Calif. 
OVerland 6-3956. 



CHOICE MINERAL specimens, gems, cutting ma- 
terial, machinery, lapidary and jeweler's sup- 
plies, mountings, fluorescent lamps, books. 
Sumner's, 21108 Devonshire, Chatsworth, Cal. 



• GEMS, MINERALS - FOSSILS 

FINE DOMESTIC and foreign crystals end mas- 
sive minerals. Please ask for free list. Con- 
tinental Minerals, P.O. Box 1206, Anaconda, 
Montana. 

FOSSILS. 12 different for $2. Other prices on 
request. Will buy, sell or trade. Museum of 
Fossils. Clifford H. Earl, P. O. Box IBB, 
Sedona, Ariiona. 

FOUR NATURAL staurolites, cross on both sides, 
for $1 postpaid, "Animals" assembled from 
uncut quartz crystals — "Rockhound," $1.25 
each. Five assorted animals, $5.50 postpaid. 
Reasoner Rock Originals, Crown King Highway, 
Bumble Bee, Arizona. 

CRYSTAL I ZED GOLD, rare lode pocket specimens. 
Many intrinsic patterns, attractively displayed, 
$2 postpaid, guaranteed. Lester Lea, Box 
1125-D, Mount Shasta, California. 

CALIFORNIA GEM materials, crystals, fossils, 
minerals. Good selection to choose from. 
Custom sawing by the inch. Award Orna- 
mental Iron and Welding, 971 E. Barbour, 
Banning, California. 

HINEGARDNERS: FINE mineral specimens, cut- 
ting materials; lapidary supplies and equip- 
ment; fluorescents and lights. Nine miles east 
of Mesa, Arizona, Route 70. 



GEORGIA MINERALS— drujy quartz on quart! 
crystals, $1 to $2., foliated talc $1 pound, 
pink or black marble 50c pound, asteriated 
rose quartz specimen $1 pound, cutting $2.50 
pound, list for stamp, George Brown, Box 
535-D, Gainesville, Georgia. 



• GEMS, ROUGH MATERIAL 

COLORFUL AUSTRALIAN fire opal; rough or cut. 
No deposit. Approvals sent on request. See 
before you buy. Free list. Write: Walker 
"Opals Exclusively", 20385 Stanton Ave., 
Castro Valley, California, 

REDS, MOTTLED, lace. A new find. Jasp-agate. 
100 pounds prepaid, $22.50. Morton Minerals 
& Mining, 21423 (old) Hwy. 66, RFD 1, Bar- 
stow, California. 



OPALIZED WOOD, small limb and root sections, 
colorful, unique specimens, cut off ends on 
trim saw and polish, $1.50 per pound, plus 
postage please. Joseph S. Gentzler, Box 1292, 
Santa Ana, Calif. 

GEODES, CRYSTAL lined, 3" to 5", broken and 
proved, or whole, unbroken, (not guaranteed) 
$1.75 each postpaid. Free list gems and min- 
erals. The Vellor Co., P.O. Box 2344, St. Louis 
14, Missouri. 



ROUGH JADE for identification and recognition, 
10 distinctive varieties for $5. Locations 
given, brochure included. Find your own 
jade treasures. Wilderness Originals, Canyon, 
California. 



PARTIES, LARGE or small groups, interested in 
field trips for outstanding picture wood, con- 
tact: Gemwood Mines, Box 522, Kanab, Utah. 



UTAH'S SPECIAL: 1 pound Utah red and yellow 
swirl agate 85c, 1 pound Utah pigeon blood 
agate $]., 1 pound Utah plume agate $1., 1 
pound snowflake obsidian 75c, 1 pound dino- 
saur bone (Utah) B5c, 1 pound Utah blue val- 
ley agate 75c, 1 pound Utah green jade-like 
aventurine 75c, 1 pound Utah red lace agate 
$2., 1 pound green variscite $4.50, 1 pound 
Wyoming black jade $3.50, $16.95 value. 
Above material package special— all for $fZ.50 
postpaid anywhere in the U.S.A. Dowse's 
Agate Shop, 754 North Second West, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

MEXICAN TOPAZ crystals, approximately 1/4" 
diameter, use as hardness points. Interesting 
structures. $2 per 100, postpaid. C, Buescher, 
3603 Ridgedale, St, Louis 20, Missouri. 



• INDIAN GOODS 



SELLING 20,000 Indian relics. 100 nice ancient 
arrowheads $25. Indian skull $25. List free. 
Lear's, Glenwood, Arkansas. 

6 ARROWHEADS, 10 warpoints, 4 birdpoints, 2 
spearheads — $5. Have beads, beadwork, 
masks, fetishes, prehistoric pottery. Paul 
Summers, Canyon, Texas. 

IF YOU are looking for prehistoric or historic 
Southwest material; for a certain Indian 
painter, a good rug, jewelry— anything unus- 
ual, why don't you write? House of The Six 
Directions, Fifth Avenue, Scottsdale, Arizona. 

INDIAN PHONOGRAPH records, authentic songs 
and dances, all speeds. Write for latest list: 
Canyon Records, 834 No. 7th Avenue, Phoenix, 
1, Arizona. 



WE APPRAISE, buy, sell finest reservation -made 
Indian goods. Send $1 for genuine turquoise 
nugget, fine quality key chain, 16-page catalog 
of Indian handicrafts, history of Southwestern 
Indian jewelry, story of Navajo rugs, other 
information. The Indian Room, 1440 South 
Coast Highway, Laguna Beach, California. 



AUTHENTIC INDIAN jewelry, Navaio tugs, Chi- 
mayo blankets, squaw boots. Collector's items. 
Closed Tuesdays. Pow-Wow Indian Trading 
Post, 19967 Ventura Blvd., East Woodland 
Hills, Calif. Open Sundays. 



FINE RESERVATION-MADE Navajo, Zuni, Hopi 
Jewelry. Old pawn. Many fine old baskets, 
moderately priced, in excellent condition. 
Navajo rugs, Yei blankets, Chimayo homespuns, 
pottery. A collector's paradise I Open daily 
10 to 5:30, closed Mondays. Buffalo Trading 
Post, Highway 18, Apple Valley, California. 



THREE FINE prehistoric Indian war arrowheads 
$1. Flint scalping knife $1. Rare flint thunder- 
bird $3. All $4. Catalog free. Arrowhead, 
Glenwood, Arkansas. 



ANCIENT ARROWHEADS from Mexico. Picked 
up around old ruins. Rarely obtainable. Many 
white birdpoints. $3 dozen, $6 dozen, $9 
dozen, as to quality, antiquity. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Blackhawk, Umatilla 3, Oregon. 



• JEWELRY 



GENUINE TURQUOISE bolo ties $1,50, 11 stone 
turquoise bracelet $2. Gem quality golden 
tiger-eye $1.75 pound, beautiful mixed agate 
baroques $3 pound. Postage and tax extra. 
Tubby's Rock Shop, 2420'/s Honolulu Ave., 
Montrose, California. 



DEALERS! Write for wholesale prices on our 
fabulous tine of non-tarnishing aluminum 
chains and baroque mountings. Include $1 
for samples. Use letterhead or send tax num- 
ber. R. B. Berry & Company, 5040B Corby 
Street, Omaha 4, Nebraska. 



• LODGES, MOTELS 



ROCKHOUND HEADQUARTERS: Calico Motel, 
Highway 91-446 & Calico Road. Phone Clinton 
6-3467. P.O. Box 6105, Yermo, California. 
Brochure on request. 

FOR RENT; modern cottages completely furnished, 
secluded in superb scenery of ChiricBhua 
Mountains near Douglas, Arizona. Ideal for 
artists, birders, rockhounds, nature - lovers. 
Open all year. Write: Cave Creek Ranch, 
Portal, Arizona. 



• MAPS 



SECTIONIZED COUNTY maps — San Bernardino 
$3; Riverside $1; Imperial, small $1, large $2; 
San Diego $1.25; Inyo $2,50; Kern $1.25; 
other California counties 51.25 each. Nevada 
counties $1 each. Include 4 percent sales tax. 
Topographic maps of all mapped western 
areas. Westwlde Maps Co., 114 West Third 
Street, Los Angeles 13, California, 



• MINING 



ASSAYS: ALL types, $5. Spectographs $12. 
Classes: Assaying— prospecting and mineralogy, 
12 hours, $15. Kilian Bensusan (Mining En- 
gineer), 8615 Columbus Avenue, Sepulveda, 
California. EMpire 2-1942. 

ASSAYS. COMPLETE, accurate, guaranteed. High- 
est quality spectrographk. Only $8 per sam- 
ple. Reed Engineering, 620-R So. Inglewood 
Ave., Inglewood, California. 



NATURAL PLACER gold, cleaned mine run, 960 
fine, $42 troy ounce. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Cashier's check or money order, Marcum Biel- 
enberg, Avon, Montana. 



$1 FOR gold areas, 25 California counties. 
Geology, elevations. Pans $3, $2.50. Poke $1. 
Fred Mark, Box 801, Ojai, California. 



LOST GEMS, gold, pieces of eight waiting to be 
found. A bigger than king-size buy. Gigantic 
30x60 inch treasure map showing 450 varied 
locations throughout every state. Only $3 plus 
25c handling. Treasure, Box 4002, Compton, 
California. 



MINING TOURS — Visit historic Tropico Gold 
Mine, Mill and Gold Camp Museum, Five 
miles west of Rosamond, California, in Ante- 
lope Valley. Go underground, see gold ore 
in place. Complete tour of cyanide gold mill 
where millions in gold have been recovered. 
Relive the old West in Gold Camp and Museum. 



• OLD COINS, STAMPS 



RARE UNCIRCULATED Carson City mint dollars, 
1878, $5. 1882-83-84-90-91, $10 each. 100- 
page catalog 50c. Shultz, P.O. Box 746, Salt 
Lake City 10, Utah. 



PAYING $15 per 100 Indian head cents, $9 for 
1931-S cent. Complete buying list 25c. Billy 
Matherly, Box 3311, El Paso 3, Texas. 



JEFFERSON NICKELS, 1938, 1940S, 1941-S, 
1942-D, 1946-S, 1947-S, 1948-S, 1949-S, 1950-P, 
1951-S, 1952-D, 1952-S, 1953-S, 1954-S, 1955-P. 
Any eight: $2; 19: $4. Fine. Postpaid. List 
included, Stroud's Coins, Kinston, North Car- 
olina. 



• PHOTO SU PPLIES 

VACATION COLOR slides, movies. 3000 travel, 
nature slides. Free catalog. Sample slide 25c. 
Kelly D. Choda, Box 15, Palmer Lake, Colo. 



USE OUR mail service for fine custom black and 
white and color film processing and printing. 
We sell, buy and trade cameras. Write for 
our free bargain sheet, (Since 1932.) Morgan 
Camera Shop. 6262 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 
28, California. 



35 mm. COLOR slides of Western artist Clyde 
Forsythe's great "Gold Strike" paintings. Four 
exciting slides: "Gold Rush," "Mining Camp," 
"Mining Town," "Ghost Town." Rise and fall 
of a typical boom town. Set of four slides 
mailed to you for $1. Order from Desert 
Magazine Book Store, Palm Desert, Calif. 



• PLANTS, SEEDS 



WILDFLOWER SEEDS: New 1962 expanded Wild- 
flower Catalog is being printed. Same quality, 
same price, 50c. Clyde Robin, P.O. Box 2091, 
Castro Valley, California. 

ENVIRONMENTAL PLANT life "grown in the 
desert, for the desert," Featuring: Ocotillo 
in gallon cans $3.95 each, by Josephine, 
71554 Samarkand Drive, Twentynine Palms 
(near cemetery). K6QHG, 



• REAL ESTATE 



FOR SALE: bare land, 160 view acres located in 
Martinez Canyon overlooking Coachella Valley 
and the Salton Sea. Booming area, excellent 
location for exclusive dude ranch or canyon 
housing prefect. Reasonable. Write Cotton, 
361 North Fifth Street, Coalinga, California. 

FOR INFORMATION on desert acreage and par- 
cels for sale in or near Twentynine Palms, 
please write or visit: Silas S. Stanley, Realtor, 
73644 Twentynine Palms Highway, Twenty- 
nine Palms, California. 

FOR SALE: Burro Schmidt's Famous Tunnel, 
tourist attraction near Randsburg, 80 acres 
$8000. Inquire: R. G. Sale, 42459 Sierra 
Highway, Lancaster, Calif. 
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WESTERN MERCHANDISE 



DESERT CACTUS wood table lamps, mahogany 
base, complete except shade, $5.95 guaran- 
teed. Desert Saddle Shop, 24670 West 466, 
Hinkley, California. 

GHOST TOWN items: Sun-Colored glass, amethyst 
to royal purple; ghost railroads materials, 
tickets; limited odd items from camps of the 
'60s. Write your interest-Box 64-D, Smith, 
Nevada. 



SUN COLORED glass for sale. Mrs. A. E. Wyc- 
koft, 11501 Davenport Road, Agua Duke, Cal, 



FREE "DO-lt-Yourself" Leathercraft catalog, 
Tandy Leather Company, Box 791— Z42, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 



• MISCELLANEOUS 



LEARN OIL painting. New correspondence 
courses for amateur and advanced students. 
Personal forty point critique of each painting. 
Walker School of Art, Box 486, Montrose, Colo. 

SOUR DOUGH biscuit recipe and full directions 
$1. Dutchoven or modern baking. Revive the 
lost art. Franks Murdock, Dalhart, Texas. 



SILENT OR semi-active partner wanted, two 
beautiful lakes and trout ranch. Beautiful 
setting, excellent future. References ex- 
changed. Snowshoe Trout Ranch, Avon, Mont. 



WANTED: BELL suitable for church tower. Con- 
tact! Jeannie Cook, LaVerne College, LaVerne, 
California. Can make only modest payment. 



FROM YOUR favorite color slide or print, let 
me do a beautiful oil painting for your home. 
Desert, mountains, canyons, or lakes. Any 
size. Guaranteed to please. Reasonable. Write; 
Box 325, Clearfield, Utah. 

WAMPLER WILDERNESS trips— hiking and riding. 
California, Arizona, Mexico. Year around 
activities at moderate prices. Details: Box 45, 
Berkeley 1, Calif. 



PLASTIC EMBEDDING for fun and profit, no 
oven. Make beautiful jewelry, decorative 
panels, science specimen castings. Catalog 
25c, Natcol Plastics, Box 444, Yucaipa, Calif. 



NEXT MONTH: 

A Special Issue on California's 

COACHELLA VALLEY 

A Comprehensive and Colorful Report on One of America's Most Fascinating Areas • — 
From Palm Springs to Salton Sea: "The Changing Desert." Home of the Date Industry 
and the Winter Sun . . . 

IN THE MARCH ISSUE OF DESERT 




Send 1o_ 
Street _ 
City 



PLACE YOUR TWO-YEAR 
ORDER NOW . . . AND BRING THE 
GREAT SOUTHWESTERN OUTDOORS 
INTO YOUR HOME FOR LESS 
THAN THIRTY CENTS A MONTH! 



□ 2 years $7 

(24 issues) 

□ 1 year $4 

(12 issues) 



State_ 



This subscription is New □ Renewal □ Gift □ 

(Sign gift card: . ) 

□ Remittance Enclosed □ Please Bill Me 

Mail to DESERT MAGAZINE, Palm Desert, California 



I 



f you save this magazine for 
future reference and reading 
pleasure (our reader survey indi- 
cates that 81 % of our readers do), 
the best way to keep your back 
issues is in our attractive custom- 
made loose-leaf 



BINDERS 



Gold embossed on Spanish Grain 

Imitation Leather. Space for 12 

magazines easily inserted. A 

beautiful and practical addition 

to your home book-shelf. $3 per 

binder. Mailed postpaid from: 

Binder Dept., Desert Magazine, 

Palm Desert, Calif. 

California residents please add 
4% sales tax 
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EVERY MONDAY 

DURING THE 1962 SEASON 

A four day Jetboat Tour 

of Glen Canyon to 
Rainbow Natural Brieve 

(Start at and Return to Hite, Utah) 
BROCHURE AND SCHEDULE ON REQUEST 

GLEN CANYON BOATING 

WHITE CANYON, UTAH 



OPALS AND SAPPHIRES DIRECT FROM 

AUSTRALIA 

THIS MONTH'S BEST BUY 



SPECIAL OFFER 

1 ounce Andamooka Opal 
1 ounce Coober Pedy Opal 
1 ounce Opol Chips 
All 3 ounces 318.00 Free Airmail 



Send personol check , international money 
order, bank draft. Free 16 page list of all 
Australian gem stone 3. 

Australian Gem Trading Co. 

294- B Little Collins Street 
MELBOURNE, C.I., AUSTRALIA 



HEAVY DUTY 
GEM CUTTING SAW 




Why not get into the fascinattnp pern 
hobby today with a CovEnglon heavy 
fluty saw? It's easy, Complete Instruc- 
tions are included. The Covington 150 
Trim Saw cuts rocks Into Hlybs and then 
trims them into shapes, A ruffled and 
clean oprTLUinp [iier h e of r'Q.nipmnnt that 
will jftve many years of pleasure . 

Above saw, model 152, cornea com- 
plete with motor and CovErtgton Super 
Charged Diamond Saw Blade for just 
3108.70 for the S" size or Sim. 70 in 10" 
siise. Get the finest, get Covington Lap- 
idary Equipment— it costs no more! 

See your Covinjuon dealer today or 
send for free ea Uiloj?. 



\i\v\w ww 

f~ ENGINEER I N(i 

SINCE 1B4B com*. 
First and Hitfliwny !i!) 
Red lands II, Calif. 



PHOTO and ART credits 

(Unless otherwise specified below or in text, 
photographs and art work are by authors of 
features in which they appear.) 

Page 4: Cartoon by H. F. Nordberg. 13: 
Map by Norton Allen. 14; Western Ways. 
15: Map by Al Merrymon. li and 23: 
Maps by Norton Allen. 24: (top) A. J. 
Eddy; (hot.) Calif. Diyisian of Highways. 
25: A. J. Eddy, 27: Map by Norton Allen. 
30: Monty Orr. 35: f. H, Ragsdale. 



LETTERS 

lUR READERS 




Trespassers Beware . . . 

To the Editor: I am very interested in what 
}. Wilson McKenncy has written in his hook. 
On the Trait of Pegleg Smith's Lost Gold 
(published by Desert Magazine, $1.50), as 
we own 13 mining claims in the Pegleg area. 

While I wish McKenney success with his 
book, I hope it does not cause swarms of 
people to trample over our claims. We 
encountered trouble when the San Bernar- 
dino newspaper carried a story of a black 
nugget found in the Pegleg country last 
August. There was some destruction to our 
diggings by so-called lost mine hunters who 
had read this story, and if it happens again 
we'll have to take steps to protect our prop- 
erty by prosecuting trespassers who ignore 
posted signs. 

EVA M. RUBOTTOM 
Calimesa, Calif. 



Escape to the Desert . . . 

To the Editor: Your magazine is about as 
close as it seems possible to get to com- 
mercial nothingism. Desert's editorial policy 
is geared to sentimental, naive escapists — 
with money to spend, of course, for their 
" b ack-to-t h e -good -old-day s " yearnings. 

What about those of us who would like 
lo see America preserved? Desert, natur- 
ally, has a vested interest in so-called 
"American heritage of scenic and recrea- 
tional resources," but you also have a 
vested interest in preserving our more 
important, if intangible and therefore un- 
marketable, heritages. 

Never a word to or about those savages 
now preparing to arm themselves against 
their fellowmen in California — those non- 
city dwellers who expect an invasion from 
the city in a nuclear war, those same "des- 
ert rats" whom you sentimentalize, and 
those "quaint" traders on history who arc 
now happy enough for invasion from the 
city. 

MARLENE CHAMBERS 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 



Two Fine Presents , . . 

To the Editor: My first trip through the 
Southwest at Christmas time last year was 
the finest present a man 62 years young 
could ever hope to have. Your magazine 
ranks a close second. I'm coming back, 
the Good Lord willing, with intentions of 
retirement. 

D. S. CALLAHAN 
Watseka, 111. 



Buzzard Migration . . . 

To the Editor. At a little before eight 
o'clock on a recent morning, a friend and I 
witnessed a sight that any naturalist would 
consider a major experience. 

Near Saugus, California, a large flock of 
buzzards were gathered, To say that there 
were more than 500 is as close as can be 



reliably estimated. It took 20 to 30 minutes 
after we sighted them before the last of the 
flock gained enough altitude so that we 
could no longer see them. However, we 
could see they were headed southeast. 

How did such a large number of vultures 
decide to gather al this particular place for 
their departure? Since they were in the air 
so early in the morning, they must have 
caught the first up-draft that could carry 
them. This would indicate that the group 
must have spent the night very close to- 
gether. 

CHESTER HAMMERS 
Newhall, Calif. 

(According to natarulisi Edmund Jaeger, 
turkey vultures are migratory birds win- 
tering in Mexico, In autumn they assem- 
ble in flocks of perhaps 1000 along the 
desert side of the San Gabriel and San 
Bernardino mountains and along the Mo- 
jave River. Taking advantage of wind 
currents, they begin to drift toward their 
winter home. They do not eat while 
migrating. In the spring, they return in 
the same formation. Dr. Jaeger com- 
ments on this phenomenon in his new 
book, "Desert Wildlife." — Ed.) 



FEBRUARY 
CALENDAR 

Feb. 2-4: Parada del Sol, Scotts- 

dale, Ariz. 
Feb. 4: Rodeo, Monte Visia 

Ranch, Wickenburg, Ariz. 
Feb. 9-11: Gold Rush Days, 

Wickenburg. 
Feb. 9-11: Winter Carnival, 

Reno. 

Feb. 10-11: Rodeo, Yuma. 

Feb. 11-17: Arizona's 50th An- 
niversary celebrations, 
Chandler, Ariz. 

Feb. 15-18: Annual Carrot Fes- 
tival, Holfville, Calif, 

Feb. 16-25: National Date Fes- 
tival, Indio, Calif. 

Feb, 17-18: Rodeo, Chandler, 
Ariz. 

Feb. 17-18: Junior Rodeo, Mesa, 
Ariz. 

Feb. 18-25: Annual Cactus 
Show, Desert Botanical Gar- 
dens, Phoenix, 

Feb. 22-25: Whiskey Flat Days, 
Kernville, Calii. 

Feb. 22-25: La Fiesta de los 
Vaqueros, Tucson. 

Feb. 22-26: Arabian Horse 
Show, Scottsdale. 
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By RANDALL HENDERSON 




Late in 1 9G2 or early next year, the gates are scheduled 
to be closed, and the filling of lire great Lake Powell 
reservoir behind Glen Canyon Dam will begin. 
Several years' time— depending on rain and snowfall in 
the upper drainage basin— will be required to fill the 
lake, which will extend 186 miles upstream in the 
Colorado River. 

While the dam-builders have 
been blasting rock and pouring 
cement in the great concrete 
structure, parties of scientific 
workers have been engaged in an- 
other project, not as spectacular, 
but nevertheless important. They 
are the men oi the Upper Colo- 
rado River Basin A rcheo logical 
Salvage project. The rather im- 
posing title of their operation 
needs clarification. Their task, 
simply slated, has been to study the geology, biology, 
ecology and archeology of the great basin which will be 
submerged in water— so that whatever information is 
pertinent will not forever be lost to this and future 
generations of Americans, 

The project is sponsored and financed for the most 
part by the federal government. The salvage program 
on the south side of Glen Canyon was assigned to the 
Museum of Northern Arizona— the north side to the 
University of Utah. 

According to Jesse D. Jennings, head of die depart- 
ment of anthropology at the University, director of the 
project, more than 1100 long-abandoned Indian sites 
have been located during the five years of study, and 
many of them excavated. The final reports will fill more 
than 3500 printed pages. 

There were many questions to be answered: Where 
did the aboriginal dwellers in this desert region come 
from? What kind of people were they? Why did they 
choose the recesses in these precipitous canyons for their 
homes? What did they subsist on? What were their 
skills? Their customs? Their religion? Why did they 
leave? 

At one site— crude stone and mud rooms under an 
overhanging cliff— accessible onlv by hand and toe holes 
pecked in the precipitous rock face, the primitive oc- 
cupants appeared to have left hastily. Pottery utensils 
were on the floor and outside the walls, and two perfect 
ollas contained dried scraps of mush or gruel-the rem- 
nants of a meal that may have been eaten a thousand 
years ago. 



What is the value of this information to present and 
future generations of Americans? I have asked this ques- 
tion of many anthropologists. 

It is because we live in a changing world— a planet 
on which the evolutionary process is always at work. 
It is only through knowledge of the past that we can 
in some measure foresee, and perhaps cope with the 
problems of the future. According to the historian, 
Arnold Toynbee, 21 ancient civilizations have vanished 
from the earth, leaving only the artifacts of their culture 
as mute evidence of their existence. 

Another brilliant scholar has told us that every 
ideology carries the seeds of its own destruction. We 
are certain this is true of monarchy and fascism. We 
would like to believe it is true of communism. But is it 
also true of democracy founded on the theory that all 
men are created equal? 

The contemporary generation of political aspirants 
has sought to identify some destructive seeds in our cur- 
rent society. Some of them assure us thai organized 
labor threatens tile security of our economy. Others 
tell us the danger is in a capitalistic system which seems 
to put a premium on selfishness. Some would isolate the 
United States from the rest of the world — they see 
dangerous seeds in foreign entanglements and aid to the 
have-not peoples. Others say we are too prosperous— 
that affluence has made us arrogant. Nearly anyone can 
give a superficial answer. 

I do not pretend to know the answers. But I am glad 
the historians are delving into the past, and the arche- 
ologists and anthropologists are giving us a clearer 
picture of the slow and blundering steps by which our 
ancestors have been ascending the ladder of evolution. 
A knowledge of the past may help us cull out the 
destructive seeds that threaten our future. 

# * * 

One of the Christmas cards f received this year 
seemed especially appropriate at a time when there is 
so much distrust among fellow-Americans— when the 
term "communist" is being hurled as an epithet at the 
liberals of the left, and "fascist" a l radicals of the right. 
The Christmas greeting carried a quotation from Judge 
Learned Hand, who wrote: 

"Risk for risk, for mystelf f would rather take my 
chances that some traitors would escape detection than 
spread abroad a spirit of general suspicion and distrust, 
which accepts rumor and gossip in place of undismayed 
and u n intimidated inquiry . . . The mutual confidence 
on which all else depends can be maintained only by 
an open mind and a brave reliance upon free discussion." 
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NOW! YOU CAN OWN VALUABLE LAND 

Just $10 down and $10 per month for choice 
property only 5 minutes drive from down-town 

LAS VEGAS 

VEGAS VIEW — The real estate with skyrocketing value 





$10. 



DOWN 



$10.00 per Month 
$795 FULL PRICE 



i can now take advantage of the fabulous business boom in the Las Vegas area. Here gains in real 
estate activity outstripped all other parts of the nation during 1959 with a spectacular jump of nearly 
100 per cent in sales volume -this trend and the trend in retail sales and other business activity has 
continued to soar upward during 1360 and 1961. 

Both fun and profit can be yours ... Bask in the desert sort... Shi at 11,310 foot Nit. Charleston... 
Boat, swim and fish at giant Lake Mead. These water and snow-fun areas are within a 30-mtnute drive 
of VEGAS VIEW. 

Vegas View sites are free of city taxes but adjacent to the present Las Vegas city limits— totally 
unlike much of the barren land being sold today in remote desert ami swamp areas of doubtful future. 
The lots now have graded streets and electricity on the East and West boundaries of the subdivision. 
Never again wiil sites with such a potential increase in value be offered at these low, low prices. Com- 
parable lots in Las Vegas are now selling for many hundreds of dollars more. In VEGAS VIEW just $10 
will start you on your way to early future profits! Total cost of these 50' x 100' sites is only $755 plus 
the low interest included in monthly payments. Vou must act MOW to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime. Remember- only a very limited number of these choice sites are available. 




LAND, INC. 




130 LAS VEGAS BLVD. SOUTH, LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 



JUST 

MILES FROM 
DOWNTOWN 
LAS VEGAS 



MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 

LAND, INC., 130 LAS VEGAS BOULEVARD SOUTH 
Dept. DM-1 LAS VECAS, NEVADA 

I wish to purchase site (si In VECAS VIEW and 

have enclosed $10.00 as a deposit on each site. If for any 
reason I am not satisfied, I understand that my deposit will 
be returned to me immediately if t notify you within 30 
days. Please RUSH brochure and sales contract to me today. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 



CITY 



STATE 
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O Yucca Valley 



OFFERS YOU: 

Fun-filled weekends and vacations . . . 
unsurpassed all-year climate . . . fine 
restaurants, motels, shopping centers 
, . . two art galleries . . . hiking and 
riding trails into the Hi Desert Joshua 
belt (Joshua Tree National Monu- 
ment is minutes away!) . . . \ft-hole 
golf course . . . recreational play- 
ground for children . . . old western 
movie location at Pioneertown . . . 
abandoned mines, rochhaund coun- 
try nearby . . . on the most direct 
route, San Bernardino to the Colo- 
rado River (boating, fishing) . 



. . . An Invitation to Make 

O 













! 




m 



o 



Your 'Springtime on the Hi Desert' Headquarters 




WRITE FOR FREE 
COLORFUL BROCHURE 

Yucca Valley Chamber of Commerce 
Box 10 

Yucca Valley, Calif, 

—Don't forget Yucca Valley's 

"Grubstake Days"~June 1, 2, 3— 



_^ tt utrai vaurv. notomui «.j nam* a 

'-4 



To LAKE ARH£)WILI!A[> 

KG bmb jusiims 



SHELTERED HI - DESERT EMPIRE 



Ta SAN BERNARDINO 




* i $ b j J lUQtiA OC'y 
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